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PREFATORY NOTE 


_ HEN THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW was launched 

in January, 1892, it was explained by the editor, Jacob Gould 
Schurman, that the new journal was designed to serve as the organ 
of American philosophy in all of the traditional fields, including psy- 
e chology, its aim being “the organization, the diffusion, and the increase 
e of philosophical activity in America.” To this end, the co-operation 
of “the foremost philosophical teachers and writers of America and 
of many of those of Great Britain and the European Continent” was 
secured. And articles, some of which were seminal in respect to later 
philosophical developments, were contributed to the early volumes 
by the outstanding philosophers at home and abroad. 

The aim as originally formulated and the method of implementing 
it have obtained throughout the more than fifty years during which 
THe Review has served as an organ of philosophical thought. 
The policy, recently announced, of devoting occasional numbers to 
{ symposia on special topics currently of concern to philosophers will, 
it is hoped, enable THe Review to achieve even more effectively 
the aim of the founders ; such occasional debates should serve to focus 
issues and tendencies more sharply than is likely to be done by inde- 
pendent articles and discussions, and thus more effectively to aid in 
et “the organization, the diffusion, and the increase of philosophical 





7 activity in America.” 

<q The editors are glad to present the first of these symposia in this 
a number. The topic is, we think, both timely and important. Our philo- 
sophical tradition is coming of age and needs to be critically appraised. 
Such an appraisement is important not only as a chapter in our cultural 
history but also as a chapter in our cultural progress. At the threshold 
of what is certain to be an era of tremendous intellectual pressures 
demanding new perspectives on crucial issues, it is important that 
we take stock of our heritage and seriously inquire what are its assets 
and what its liabilities. To know where one stands and whether on 
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solid ground is the beginning of wisdom in philosophical matters, and 
historical orientation is integral to such knowledge; it is integral also 
to further fruitful philosophical construction. If it be true that the 
Owl of Minerva takes its flight only when the twilight shades begin 
to fall, it is equally true that the flight is intelligently oriented only 
within the stresses and strains of the twilight; the growing edge of 
fruitful philosophical speculation, as of creative reflective thinking 
generally, runs deep within the historical process in both directions, 

From the point of view of the editors, the present symposium is 
timely in another and a more specific sense. The fiftieth anniversary of 
THe PuiLosopHicaL Review fell in the midst of the war and 
consequently could not be celebrated at the time it occurred. The 
period of American philosophy with which this symposium is primarily 
concerned dates approximately from the birthday of THE Review, 
and is reflected in its pages; from the first number in January, 1892, 
down to the present, outstanding exponents of that philosophy have 
been among its contributors. It is quite appropriate, therefore, that 
the symposium be presented as commemorative of the first half-century 
of the life of THe Review; and the editors are happy to dedicate 
it to that purpose. 
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One Hundred Years 
of _A merican Philosophy 


Papers read at the meeting of the Western Division of the American 


Philosophical Association at the University of Iowa, May 10, 1947. 


A CENTURY OF ROMANTIC 


IMAGINATION IN AMERICA 


N THE FEW minutes allotted me for the description of the last 
century I can do little more than indicate what have been the dom- 
inant types of philosophic romanticism in America and to suggest that 
we are still in the throes of long-standing dreams. I shall characterize 
briefly three forms of romanticism: (1) romantic social philosophy 
and philosophy of history, (2) romantic psychological empiricism, 
and (3) romantic metaphysics. In each of these realms of philosophic 
imagination there came to life just about a century ago a vigorous 
habit of daydreaming, at times healthy, at times unhealthy. Without 
attempting a clinical diagnosis from the standpoint of mental or social 
health, I can at least name the symptoms, whatever they may prove to 
be symptoms of. 

The first type of romanticism is known technically among theologians 
as millennarian apocalypticism. It is the faith in the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. The Kingdom of God is the universal reign 
of justice, and its coming means, in the words of the prayerbook, that 
the kingdoms of this earth will become the Kingdom of God. As a 
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prayer this idea is intelligible enough and is as ancient as human 
history. Even as a social gospel it is older than Christianity. But as 
a philosophy it has flourished relatively recently and has achieved major 
proportions chiefly in the United States. 

In a dry, elementary textbook published just a century ago, written 
by the Rev. Leicester Ambrose Sawyer, President of Central College, 
Ohio, and entitled Elements of Mental Philosophy, the author inter- 
rupts his excessively academic analysis with the following outburst of 
faith, hope, and rhetoric: 

The standard of Christ is the standard of holiness as the means of happiness, 
and of knowledge as the means of holiness. Spread thy bright folds to the breeze, 
glorious symbol, and call the nations around thee! Suffering and oppressed mil- 
lions implore thine aid; and wait to look on thee and live! Why are thy triumphs 
so long delayed? And the emancipation of an enslaved world so long deferred? 
And thou great Lord of glory who hast planted this standard on the mountains, 
and unfurled it on the seas, regard the tears of thy redeemed ones! Hasten thy 
long desired coming, and bring forth judgment to victory! Lo he cometh; the 
brightness of his chariot gleams upon us from afar, and betokens his speedy 
approach. Let all the earth arise and receive him with glad hosannahs; let men 
and angels bend the knee and pay him their united homage. God is mustering his 
hosts for the entire subjugation of the world to truth and righteousness; and 
its complete emancipation from sin and misery.... 

Nations are moved at truth’s coming, and rise up to do it homage. Earth 
brightens under its, smiles....Even God looks down well pleased, and seraph 
choirs receive new and large accessions to their unutterable joys. O the brightness 
of that coming! The glory of that triumph! Heaven speed the day! Then will 
the sighing of the prisoner cease, and the slavery of sin be overthrown. Truth 
is the destined regenerator of man (pp. iv, 377-378). 

Such incidental outbursts of evangelical enthusiasm soon became 
integral elements in the argument and gave to the whole of mental 
philosophy a romantic cast. It is probable that even Sawyer’s mental 
philosophy was slightly heated with the fever of abolitionism, and that 
these eruptions reflect the philosophical beginnings of the Civil War. 
Certainly by the late fifties the apocalyptic hope, which during the first 
half of the nineteenth century had raged as an evangelical and sectarian 
enthusiasm, took on philosophical seriousness and concrete political 
form, so that when the war actually broke out both sides could sing 
with ecstatic fervor, “‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord.” No interpretation of the Civil War is adequate that ignores 
this romantic belief. Even Hegel across the ocean had imagined that 


world history might end in some conflict in the Americas; it is there- 
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fore readily intelligible that his disciples in the United States should 
discover in our Civil War the culmination of historical dialectic. That 
the New England puritans should view the struggle between North 
and South in these terms could have been predicted, but even so testy 
and crusty a Yankee as Henry Adams must have been touched by 
the apocalyptic madness, otherwise his disillusionment over the regime 
of General Grant could not have been so deep and bitter. And his so- 
called physics of history was really but the invention of a scientific 
formula for his apocalyptic habit of mind. Witness this typical bit of 
prophecy : 

As a Conservative Christian Anarchist, I am deeply interested in the furious 
rapidity of change I find here. Another fifty years, at this rate, will fetch us to 
the end, or—what is the same thing, in Brahma—to the beginning....So let it 
be, in God’s name! 

My figures coincide in fixing 1950 as the year when the world must go to smash. 
This gives a comfortable margin for us to get out....The figures tend to check 
my passion for immortality of fame, so that I look on the stage here with more 
amusement than ever. How the devil must grin at it! (Letters II, 369, 393). 

Adams represents the negative, pessimistic pole of the apocalyptic 
imagination. The positive faith has come chiefly from the preachers 
of the social gospel and the expounders of emergent evolutionism. To 
illustrate I quote a passage from a sermon by Theodore T. Munger, 
who combined the social gospel with emergent evolutionism : 

Behind this long evolution of struggling nature lies this world of idea and 
thought and feeling and creative energy, a real world of which this physical 
world is only the show or semblance.... Having been brought through the long 
process of evolving creation, and made partaker of every stage of it for some 
inscrutable reason, to the verge of another world, so that it can be said of man 
that he has a true mind and a true spirit, his next step will be into that world 
to which he is thus correlated. He already moves in it; he has its freedom; he 
knows its language; he can pronounce the ineffable Name, and can receive upon 
his face the rays of the divine glory. He can hear the eternal hymn of creation, and 
knows that it is keyed to joy and righteousness. He can feel in full measure 
the throb of that supreme, genetic impulse out of which creation sprang—love. 
If there is any significance or fitness in the order of things, the next step for 
man will be into this world of realities.’ 

That such a philosophy of history was, until recently, the background 
of American socialism goes almost without saying. On the whole the 
history of American socialism is a chapter in the history of romanti- 





“Man the Final Form of Creation” in Joseph L. Blau, American Philosophic 
Addresses, p. 723. 
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cism, though this does not mean that all American socialism has been 
utopian. Associationism, as the socialism of a century ago was called, 
was not closely related to the labor movement, which also took its 
rise about the same time and which was at first fairly realistic. 
Socialism was for a generation either the ideology of small co-operative 
communities, which were in America by no means as utopian as they 
were in Europe, or the ideology of the universal, spiritual fraternity 
of mankind. It became national in the seventies and eighties under 
the impetus of the Knights of Labor, the Bellamy Clubs, and Populism. 
This national socialism, with its program of nationalization of public 
utilities and its theory of the co-operative commonwealth, represented 
a synthesis of community-ism and of humanitarianism, or rather a 
compromise, which created out of two impossibilities a possible politics. 
The most popular ideology of this practical program was not the 
practical theory of co-operation but the romantic theory of the social 
gospel, the coming of the Kingdom of God. 


The second type of romanticism to which I wish to call your atten- 
tion, a romantic psychology, might be labeled “subliminalism,” the 
exploration of the sub- and superconscious. A century ago this form 
of romanticism likewise took a wild, religious turn—spiritualism. The 
phenomenal spread of spiritualism in the fifties was in part an aspect 
of the messianic complex which I have been describing. The ‘“summer- 
land” of the mediums was an earthly paradise, not too celestial to be 
earthy and not too spiritual to be human. But psychical research soon 
outran the religious interest in another and better world; its research 


‘ 


was into the psyche rather than into the “summerland,” and its moti- 
vation was to enlarge science by discovering and exploring a new 
dimension in human experience here and now. Then there came from 
liberal New England another romantic psychology, the theory that 
there is inherent in human nature a specific spiritual or religious ele- 
ment, faculty, instinct, or emotion. This psychology was a substitute 
for the supernatural theology of free divine grace. This theory was 
supplemented by the psychology of religious conversion, which ex- 
plained grace itself in natural terms. Closely related to the psychology 
of conversion was the genetic psychology of adolescence, which 


developed in fantastic and romantic detail the cultural recapitulation 
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hypothesis. On top of all this came the impact of the romantic volun- 
tarism of Schopenhauer, an impact which was much more pervasive 
than is commonly supposed, and lastly came the Spencerian doctrine 
that the unknowable has empirical validity and functions. All these 
interests and more were brought together in the psychology of William 
James. Though James paid lip service to phenomenalism and pan- 
psychism, he really devoted himself to the work of subliminalism, to 
making scientists and philosophers aware of the many varieties of 
human experience which failed to receive recognition in the orthodox 
theories of the mind. His own primary interest was no doubt scientific 
and clinical, but his subject matter and his style were so impressionistic 
and emotional that his greatest influence was to give new life and 
content to romantic philosophy. No philosopher was ever more success- 
ful in surrounding the idea of immediate experience with a radiant 
fringe of subliminal meanings. In the romantic psychoanalysis of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson the ideas of James and Schopenhauer 
found a synthesis. His poetry is the most searching and erudite exhibi- 
tion of subliminal romanticism which this country produced before 
the advent of the Freudians. 


The third type of romanticism, the metaphysical variety, I shall 
label “unrealism.” It had long been a task of Christian theology to 
make men feel more at home in heaven than on earth. But among 
Yankees this task seemed hopeless, for they could not help feeling at 
home in the neighborhood of Boston. However, they were not averse 
on Sundays, while they were temporarily resting, to profess an infinite 
craving for heavenly rest. This divorce of the religious imagination 
from the facts of life was aggravated by the Great Awakening and the 
spread throughout the intellectual frontier of romantic, not to say 
hysterical, revivalism. It has not been difficult to keep the American's 
imagination off his daily work, but it has been a major metaphysical 
problem to make this habit seem rational. To this task, which theology 
was abandoning when it turned to the social gospel, transcendentalism 
devoted itself as a secular enterprise. To prove that the commonplaces 
of life are unreal, to reduce the actual to the phenomenal, to make the 
imaginary real, this was the very practical and perverse aim which 
metaphysics inherited from theology. Such unrealism is by no means 


foreign to American thought and has been so entrenched by a century 
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of speculation that realism itself must wear a romantic mask in order 
to make itself acceptable. 

The work of unrealism began with metaphysical individualism. 
Economic individualism as a practical ideal was making headway a 
century ago, but the doctrine that the individual is the ultimate reality, 
metaphysically, spiritually, morally, politically was an innovation, 
generally incredible. Francis Lieber, who invented the term “in- 
dividualism,”” was less metaphysical in his doctrine than was his 
contemporary, Emerson, but both were dreamers, preaching new and 
unpopular theories. Gradually, however, their romantic ideas were 
taken seriously, and individualistic idealism took firm root, at least 
in New England. It was followed rapidly, as positivism and material- 
ism began to threaten, by the doctrine that spirit is more real than 
matter, that the universal is more real than the particular, that intuition 
is more reliable than observation, that the Union is more ultimate in 
the United States than the states which compose it, and all the other 
doctrines of absolute idealism. By the time individualism had become 
a commonplace fact in American life, idealism, true to its romantic 
genius, was demonstrating that the existence of the individual is truly 
problematic. Josiah Royce gave to this American unrealism its classic 
formulation, when he expounded the impossibility, short of absolute 
experience, of uniting the world of description with the world of ap- 
preciation. His proof that description and appreciation, language and 
feeling, science and evaluation must exist in separate worlds, in spite 
of the obvious fact that they can and do go together, is romanticism 
pure and complicated. 

In this brief sketch of three romanticisms I have not done justice 
to any one of them. But I have served my purpose if I have presented 
them as still living traits of American culture, despite their century of 
age, and if I have interested some of you in doing them more justice. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


Columbia University 
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EVOLUTION IN AMERICAN 


PHILOSOPHY 


¥ THE MIDDLE period of the century of American thought with 
which our symposium is concerned, there was one idea which so 
far overshadowed all others that we may fairly confine our attention 
to it. That idea was evolution. Like the ideas of earlier periods, it was 
imported, and imported chiefly from Britain. But the cultural lag, the 
interval between publication there and assimilation here, was rapidly 
lessening. Indeed, except for a slow start due to the Civil War, the idea 
of evolution spread as rapidly here as abroad. Moreover, American 
thinkers were from the start acknowledged though junior partners in 
shaping, criticizing, and confirming the idea in its biological and 
other applications, and they have led the way in working out the logic 
of evolutionary theory and the theory of evolutionary logic. 

Both in preparing the Origin of Species and for defending it after 
its appearance, Darwin leaned heavily on his American friend Asa 
Gray, much as he did on Joseph Hooker in England. Other American 
biologists, geologists, and paleontologists, before and after 1859, dis- 
covered and adduced some of the most telling evidences of evolution. 
To cite but one instance, when Huxley came to America in 1876 to 
deliver the inaugural lecture at Johns Hopkins, he spent a week with 
OQ. C. Marsh in New Haven studying his collection of fossil horses, 
which for the first time established the direct line of descent of a living 
animal, and his collection of fossil toothed birds, which completed the 
series of transitional forms between birds and reptiles. Huxley recast 
his New York lectures on evolution to take account of these evidences 
and said he knew of “‘no collection from any one region and series of 
strata comparable, for extent, or for the care with which the remains 
have been got together, or for their scientific importance.”' Darwin 


*T. H. Huxley, Science and Hebrew Tradition (New York, 1896) p. 128 f. 
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wrote to Marsh in 1880 that his work on these fossils “afforded the 
best support to the theory of evolution” that had come forward in 
the twenty years since the Origin.” 

A convenient symbol for the way in which, with respect to evolution, 
Britain and America formed from the start a single intellectual com- 
munity may be found in the following fact. The famous Wilberforce- 
Huxley debate at the Oxford meeting of the British Association in 
1860, just a few months after the appearance of the Origin, took place 
in the course of discussion of a paper by John W. Draper, the New 
York physiologist, “On the Intellectual Development of Europe Con- 
sidered with Reference to the Views of Mr. Darwin and Others That 
the Progression of Organisms is Determined by Law.’ 

No good cause should be without an eminent and vigorous adversary, 
who prevents it from being ignored. Such an-adversary was Louis 
Agassiz. Many of the American. scientists who declared for evolution 
in the first generation had been his pupils and were converted to it by 
his arguments against it. To some of them it seemed that he had laid 
the “whole foundation of evolution, solid and broad,” and then 
“refused to build any scientific structure on it.”* So it seemed to lay- 
men also. John Fiske, for instance, says that “the immediate cause 
which drove me to the development theory was the mental reaction 
experienced in reading Agassiz’s arguments against that theory in 
his Essay on Classification, in 1859, shortly before Darwin’s book was 
published.”® And Fiske became the most influential American pro- 
ponent of evolution as an idea of general and even cosmic application. 

The age of evolution, however, was also the great age of American 
enterprise, and the most distinctly American service to the cause was 
to provide it with an entrepreneur. The New York firm of Appleton 
had been cautiously edging into the hitherto unprofitable field of 





* Schuchert and LeVene, O. C. Mersh (New Haven, 1940) p. 246. Francis 
Darwin (ed.), Life and Letters of Charles Darwin (New York, 1887), II, 417. 

* Athenaeum, July 14, 1860, p. 64 f. Leonard Huxley, Life and Letters of T. H. 
Huxley (New York, 1900), I, 195. 

‘Joseph LeConte, Evolution and Its Relation to Religious Thought (New 
York, 1889), p. 44. 

‘John Fiske, Edward Livingston Youmans (New York, 1804), p. 58 n. It is 
only fair to add that C. S. Peirce thought highly of Agassiz’s Essay (Collected 
Papers, 1.229 f.), and that Peirce’s and James’s indebtedness to Agassiz was 
very great, though James’s admiration of him was not without strong reserva- 
tions. But that is another story. 
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scientific book publishing, at the instigation of Edward L. Youmans. 
As a rival publisher, Henry Holt, later put it, “Youmans became the 
scientific adviser of the house, and brought to it so many of the impor- 
tant books on the great questions of that epoch, as to place the house 
first on those subjects, and the rest nowhere.’’® It was on Youmans’ in- 
itiative that the first volume of Buckle’s History of Civilisation was 
reprinted by Appleton’s in 1858, and that they got out an American 
edition of Darwin’s Origin within two months of its publication in 
England. When Ticknor & Fields of Boston, who had previously 
published Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics, declined his Education in 
1860, Youmans secured it for Appleton’s by writing to Spencer: “I 
thought. ..that if our house had the management of the work I might 
possibly in various small ways contribute to urge it forward; for we 
have found on this side that the straight and narrow way that leads 
right up to the heaven of success is traversable by but one motor— 
namely, push.”* Three years later, Youmans wrote to Spencer: “I 
am an ultra and thoroughgoing American. I believe there is great work 
to be done here for civilization. What we want are ideas—large, 
organizing ideas—and I believe there is no other man whose thoughts 
are so valuable for our needs as yours are.’”® 
John Fiske describes the pushing Youmans did as follows: 


As soon as [books] were ready for the market he wrote reviews of them, 
and by no means in the usual perfunctory way. His reviews and notices were 
turned out by the score, and scattered about in the magazines and newspapers 
where they would do the most good. Not content with this, he made numerous 
pithy and representative extracts for the reading columns of various daily and 
weekly papers. Whenever he found another writer who could be pressed into 
the service, he would give him Spencer’s books, kindle him with a spark from his 
own blazing enthusiasm, and set him to writing for the press. The effects of 
this work were multifarious and far-reaching, and—year in and year out—it 
was never for a moment allowed to flag. The most indefatigable vender of wares 
was never more ruthlessly persistent in advertising for lucre’s sake than Edward 


Youmans in preaching in a spirit of the purest disinterestedness the gospel of 
evolution.® 


When Appleton’s sent Youmans to visit Spencer and other British 
scientists in 1862, he learned that only five hundred copies of Spencer’s 





* Henry Holt, Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor (Boston, 1923), p. 48. 
"Fiske, Youmans, 113. 

* Ibid. p. 160. 

"Ibid. p. 115. 
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Psychology had been printed, and that three hundred remained unsold; 
that five hundred of his Education had been printed, and only two 
hundred were sold; that the Social Statics had been more popular, 
but that eleven years had not sufficed to exhaust thé seven hundred 
and fifty copies printed.’° By the time Youmans’ Spencer boom sub- 
sided, Appleton’s alone had sold five hundred thousand copies of his 
twenty-five works.'! Of the First Principles alone, 162,000 copies were 
sold in less than thirty years.’* 

One of the best essays on the derivations of American thought, but an 
essay not yet as widely known as it should be, is Merle Curti’s “The 
Great Mr. Locke: America’s Philosopher 1783-1861.’* The period 
with which we are concerned deserves a similar essay: “Herbert 
Spencer: America’s Philosopher 1861-1916.’ The difference is that 
whereas Locke had long been dead before his American vogue began, 
Spencer was adopted, subsidized, and promoted by America during his 
lifetime, and owed the completion and success of his Synthetic Philos- 
ophy in large part to that fact. His thus becoming American intellectual 
property did not, however, increase his honor in his own country. 
Justice Holmes could write to Sir Frederick Pollock in 1895: 
“Hlerbert] Spencer you English never quite do justice to....He is 
dull. He writes an ugly uncharming style, his ideals are those of a 
lower middle class British Philistine. And yet after all abatements I 
doubt if any writer of English except Darwin has done so much to 
affect our whole way of thinking about the universe.” 

As a promotional medium for the scientific books brought out under 
his editorship, Youmans founded the Popular Science Monthly in 1872 
and continued as editor until his death in 1887. The early numbers 
carried installments of Spencer’s Study of Sociology, written at You- 
mans’ suggestion to prepare the public for the Descriptive Sociology 
which appeared in later years. Within a year and a half the Monthly 
reached a circulation of twelve thousand. Students of American 
philosophy remember with amusement but with a strange lack of 
curiosity that Peirce’s “Illustrations of the Logic of Science” were 





” Tbid. p. 123. 

™ Grant Overton, Portrait of a Publisher (New York, 1925), p. 50. 
® Ibid., p. 13. 

* Huntington Library Bulletin, XI (April, 1937), 107-151. 

* Holmes-Pollock Letters (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), I, 57 f 
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published in it as a series of six articles. Even as unacademic a philos- 
opher as James spoke with a certain condescension of “those hard- 
headed readers who subscribe to the Popular Science Monthly and 
Nature, and whose sole philosopher Mr. Spencer is” ;!° but the fact 
is that the Monthly was then the chief medium of periodical publication 
for so much of American philosophy as was in touch with science. 

Not content with reprinting here the works of overseas scientists, 
Youmans conceived and launched in 1873 the International Scientific 
Series of books published simultaneously on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Within Youmans’ lifetime the Series ran to fifty-seven volumes, and 
eventually to nearly a hundred. The first was Tyndall’s Forms of 
Water, the second Bagehot’s Physics and Politics, the classic of social 
Darwinism. Among other early volumes were Bain’s Mind and Body, 
Spencer’s Study of Sociology, Cooke’s The New Chemistry, Stewart's 
Conservation of Energy, Whitney’s Life and Growth of Language, 
Huxley’s The Crayfish, Darwin’s Formation of Vegetable Mould, 
Stallo’s Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics, Romanes’ Animal 
Intelligence, and Clifford’s Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. The 
best seller was Draper’s History of the Conflict Between Science and 
Religion, which ran through fifty printings and was translated into 
nearly every language of commercial publication. 

While Youmans was enthusiastic in propagating, both through the 
International Scientific Series and through the Popular Science 
Monthly, modern views in physics, chemistry, geology, and biology 
generally, everything was tributary to the philosophy of evolution. As 
Fiske puts it: “As presenting the supreme organizing idea of modern 
thought, his chief effort at all times lay in directing inquirers to Mr. 
Spencer’s works, in explaining their doctrines, defending them from 
misquotation and misunderstanding—in being, in short, the American 
apostle of evolution, fervid, instant in season and out of season, making 
opportunities where he did not find them.’’® 

A symbol for the relationship between the intellectual and the in- 
dustrial entrepreneur in the age of enterprise may be found in the 
fact that when Spencer was about to board ship for home after his 


* William James, Collected Essays and Reviews (New York, 1920), p. 44. 
Cf. Memories and Studies (New York, 1912), p. 126: “He is the philosopher 
whom those who have no other philosopher can appreciate.” 

* Fiske, Youmans, p. 148. 
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visit to America in 1882, he seized the hands of Edward Youmans and 
Andrew Carnegie and cried to the reporters: “Here are my two best 
American friends.”!? 

A complete sketch of the fortunes of the idea of evolution in America 
would include the early opposition from the side of religion, the irenic 
work of religious-minded biologists like Gray, the reconciliations of 
evolution and religion, the theologies of evolution which sought to make 
religious capital of it, the American forms of social Darwinism, the cos- 
mic philosophies of Fiske and Abbot, the rise of the distinctively Ameri- 
can science of sociology, the attempts of idealists like Howison to fix the 
limits of evolution and of others like Royce to digest evolution and 
entropy together in the Absolute, the genetic social philosophies of 
Baldwin, Mead, and others, and the emergence of those forms of 
evolutionary naturalism that are still current among us. The story of 
most of these matters, however, has recently been so well told by 
Professor Schneider!® that I shall take his chapters as read and devote 
the rest of my time to tracing the early steps in what I take to be the 
legitimate line of descent (not from Spencer but) from Darwin in 
American philosophy. 

The crux of the theory of biological evolution was of course man, and 
the difficulty was not so much that of finding the links between the 
human organism and those of lower animals, as it was that of finding 
the links between animal instinct and human reason. Darwin made a 
beginning in those chapters of his Descent of Man devoted to com- 
parison of the mental powers of man with those of lower animals, and 
to the development of the intellectual and moral faculties during 
primeval and civilized times. The naturalization of the human mind 
there begun was continued by the pragmatists. The story goes back 
to a time which Charles Peirce remembered, as follows, nearly half 
a century later: 


I was away surveying in the wilds of Louisiana when Darwin’s great work 
appeared, and though I learned by letters of the immense sensation it had created, 
I did not return until early in the following summer when I found [Chauncey] 





Burton J. Hendrick: Life of Andrew Carnegie (New York, 1932), I, 240. 

"SH. W. Schneider, A History of American Philosophy (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946), especially Part VI, “Evolution and Human Progress.” 
See also Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American Thought 1860-1915 
( Philadelphia, 1944). 
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Wright all enthusiasm for Darwin, whose doctrines appeared to him as a sort 
of supplement to those of Mill. I remember well that I then made a remark to 
him which, although he did not assent to it, evidently impressed him enough to 
perplex him. The remark was that these ideas of development had more vitality 
by far than any of his other favorite conceptions and that though they might at 
that moment be in his mind like a little vine clinging to the tree of Associational- 
ism, yet after a time that vine would inevitably kill the tree. He asked me why 
I said that and I replied that the reason was that Mill’s doctrine was nothing 
but a metaphysical point of view to which Darwin’s, which was nourished by 
positive observation, must be deadly.” 


Peirce saw in the idea of evolution a welcome antidote to the pre- 
vailing nominalism and associationalism, but what Wright valued most 
in Mill was neither of the latter but the principle of utility, and he 
projected a synthesis of utilitarianism and Darwinism. Leslie Stephen 
in his classic work on the English Utilitarians has called attention to 
the paradox of their indifference to history combined with their appeal 
to experience. They and the British empiricists generally seemed 
always to be in need of, and yet always to reject by anticipation, some 
theory of evolution. Their difficulty was that theories of evolution 
appeared to them to involve something mystical and transcendental. 
“This,” says Stephen, “may help to explain the great influence of the 
Darwinian theories. They marked the point at which a doctrine of 
evolution could be allied with an appeal to experience.’’*° So it seemed 
to Wright. 

Though he was a mathematician and a computer for the Nautical 
Almanac, Wright had had some training in biology under Asa Gray 
and had published essays on the origin and uses of the arrangements 
of leaves in plants and on the architecture of honeycombs. Gray had 
sent some of these essays to Darwin in 1859, but the mathematics 
had been too much for him.?! 

Over,a period of some months after his first reading of the Origin 
of Species, Wright composed a review essay which Gray forwarded 


“C. S. Peirce, Collected Papers (Cambridge, Mass.), 5.64. 

® The English Utilitarians (New York, 1900), III, 375. 

* James B. Thayer (ed.), Letters of Chauncey Wright (Cambridge, Mass., 
1878), p. 232. Francis Darwin (ed.), More Letters of Charles Darwin (New 
York, 1903), I, 124. Cf. Philip P. Wiener, “Chauncey Wright’s Defense of Dar- 
win and the Neutrality of Science,” Journal of the History of Ideas, V1(1945), 
19-45 at 31-34; cf. 22°. Gray referred to one of Wright’s essays in his “Darwin 
and His Reviewers,” Atlantic Monthly, VI (1860), 423; Darwiniana (New 
York, 1876), p. 171. 
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to Darwin in 1861 and Darwin turned over to Huxley for publication 
in the Natural History Review; but apparently it was thought too 
philosophical and was never published.** 

At that time Herbert Spencer’s First Principles was coming out in 
parts. William James, who was scarcely twenty, later wrote: “I... 
was carried away with enthusiasm by the intellectual perspectives 
which it seemed to open. When a maturer companion, Mr. Charles S, 
Peirce, attacked it in my presence, I felt spiritually wounded, as by 
the defacement of a sacred image or picture, though I could not verbally 
defend it against his criticisms.’’** 

Peirce and Wright, though intellectually far apart in some respects, 
were agreed that there was no way of being a good Darwinian and 
a Spencerian at the same time, and they had no qualms about renounc- 
ing Spencer and adhering to Darwin. James soon came around to their 
view and used Spencer as his chief whipping boy for thirty years.** 

In 1865 Wright published in the North American Review an article 
on “The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,” in which, in the course of 
criticizing Spencer, he indicated the philosophy of science in terms of 
which the pragmatists were to resolve Darwin’s problem. 


Ideas are developed by the sagacity of the expert, rather than by the systematic 
procedures of the philosopher. But when and however ideas are developed science 
cares nothing, for it is only by subsequent tests of sensible experience that ideas 
are admitted into the pandects of science....Science asks no questions about 
the ontological pedigree or a priori character of a theory, but is content to judge 
it by its performance....The principles of modern natural philosophy, both 
mathematical and physical....are rather the eyes with which nature is seen, 
than the elements and constituents of the objects discovered.... Nothing justifies 
the development of abstract principles in science but their utility in enlarging 
our concrete knowledge of nature. The ideas on which mathematical Mechanics 
and the Calculus are founded, the morphological ideas of Natural History, and 
tiie theories of Chemistry are such working ideas,—finders, not merely sum- 
maries of truth.” 

By 1870 the pragmatic case was much farther developed. In an 


article on the “Limits of Natural Selection,” Wright gave it as his 





* Historical Records Survey, Calendar of the Letters of Charles R. Darwin 
Asa Gray (Boston, 1939), Letter 35; cf. 97, 103, 132, 133; also 56. 
* Memories and Studies (New York, 1912), pp. 127 f. 
*R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James (Boston 1935), 
I, 482. 

* North American Review, C (1865), 427, 428, 435, 436. Chauncey Wright, 
Philosophical Discussions (New York, 1877), pp. 47, 55 f. 
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opinion that consciousness, language, and thought were so far from 
being beyond the province of natural selection, as Alfred Wallace sup- 
posed, that they afforded one of the most promising fields for its future 
investigations. In a long and revealing footnote applying the principle 
of natural selection to the development of the individual mind by its 
own experiences, he argued that “our knowledges and rational beliefs 
result, truly and literally, from the survival of the fittest among our 
original and spontaneous beliefs.”** He suggested that the chief prej- 
udice against this conclusion would be removed if we adopted Bain’s 
definition of belief. Now it will be remembered that the Metaphysical 
Club, of which Wright, Peirce, James, and Holmes were members, was 
meeting at this time.** Peirce says that Nicholas Green, a lawyer 
among them, often urged the importance of applying Bain’s definition 
of belief as that upon which a man is prepared to act. From this defini- 
tion, Peirce adds, pragmatism is scarce more than a corollary.** I shall 
therefore quote enough of Wright’s note to show that one application 
of Bain’s definition was to the solution of the problem our pragma- 
tists had inherited from Darwin. 


Human beliefs, like human desires, are naturally illimitable. The generalizing 
instinct is native to the mind. It is not the result of habitual experiences, as is 
commonly supposed, but acts as well on single experiences, which are capable 
of producing, when unchecked, the most unbounded beliefs and expectations of 
the future. The only checks to such unconditional natural beliefs are other and 
equally unconditional and natural beliefs, or the contradictions and limiting con- 
ditions of experience. Here, then, is a close analogy, at least, to those fundamental 
facts of the organic world on which the law of Natural Selection is based; the 
facts, namely, of the “rapid increase of organisms,” limited only by “the condi- 
tions of existence,” and by competition in that “struggle for existence” which 
results in the “survival of the fittest.” As the tendency to an unlimited increase 
in existing organisms is held in check only by those conditions of their existence 


* North American Review, CXI (1870), 302 n. Philosophical Discussions, p. 
116 n. 

* Philip P. Wiener, “Peirce’s Metaphysical Club and the Genesis of Pragma- 
tism,” Journal of the History of Ideas, VII (1946), 218-233. Mr. Wiener expects 
to publish shortly a book on “The American Founders of Pragmatism” in which 
the evolutionary ideas of the several members of Peirce’s club are discussed 
at length. 

*Collected Papers, 5.12. Green’s articles, reviews, and notes have been col- 
lected and reprinted under the title Essays and Notes on the Law of Tort and 
Crime (Menasha, Wis., 1933). See also a forthcoming article by Philip P. 
Wiener, “The Pragmatic Legal Philosophy of N. St. John Green,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas, 1X (1948), No. 1. 
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which are chiefly comprised in the like tendencies of other organisms to unlimited 
increase, and is thus maintained (so long as external conditions remain un- 
changed) in an unvarying balance of life; and as this balance adjusts itself 
to slowly changing external conditions, so, in the history of the individual mind, 
beliefs which spring spontaneously from simple and single experiences, and from 
a naturally unlimited tendency to generalization, are held mutually in check, and 
in their harmony represent the properly balanced experiences and knowledges of 
the mind, and by adaptive changes are kept in accordance with changing external 
conditions, or with the varying total results in the memory of special experiences, 
This mutual limitation of belief by belief, in which consists so large a part of their 
proper evidence, is so prominent a feature in the beliefs of the rational mind, 
that philosophers had failed to discover their true nature, as elementary facts, 
until this was pointed out by the greatest of living psychologists, Professor 
Alexander Bain. The mutual tests and checks of belief have, indeed, always ap- 
peared to a great majority of philosophers as their only proper evidence; and 
beliefs themselves have appeared as purely intellectual phases of the mind. But 
Bain has defined them, in respect to their ultimate natures, as phases of the will; 
or as the tendencies we have to act on mere experience, or to act on our simplest, 
most limited experiences. They are tendencies, however, which become so involved 
in intellectual developments, and in their mutual limitations, that their ultimate 
results in rational beliefs have very naturally appeared to most philosophers as 
purely intellectual facts; and their real genesis in experience has been generally 


discredited, with the exception of what are designated specially as “empirical 
beliefs.” 


About the same time another application of Bain’s definition was 
being made by Holmes. He was developing a conception of law in 
terms of expectancies or predictions and the readiness to act upon them. 
In the American Law Review for July, 1872, he criticized Austin’s 
view that command was the essence of law, that custom only became 
law by the tacit consent of the sovereign manifested by its adoption 
by the courts, and that before its adoption it was only a motive for 
decision. What more, Holmes asked, was the decision itself in relation 
to any future decision? 


What more indeed is a statute; and in what other sense law, than that we 
believe that the motive which we think that it offers to the judges will prevail, 
and will induce them to decide a certain case in a certain way, and so shape our 
conduct on that anticipation? A precedent may not be followed; a statute may be 
emptied of its contents by construction, or may be repealed without a saving 
clause after we have acted on it; but we expect the reverse, and if our expecta- 
tions come true, we say that we have been subject to law in the matter in hand.” 


* North American Review, CXI (1870), 301 n. Philosophical Discussions, 
p. 115 n. 

” American Law Review, VI (1871-1872), 723. Cf. M. H. Fisch, “Justice 
Holmes, the Prediction Theory of Law, and Pragmatism,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIX (1942), 85-07 at 93. 
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Holmes does not expressly connect his prediction theory of law with 
evolution, but it seems likely that he had it in mind, for he published 
a criticism of Spencer in the following year. 


It has always seemed to us a singular anomaly [he said] that believers in 
the theory of evolution and in the natural development of institutions by suc- 
cessive adaptations to the environment, should be found laying down a theory 
of government intended to establish its limits once for all by a logical deduction 
from axioms....Mr. Spencer is forever putting cases to show that the reaction 
of legislation is equal to its action. By changing the law, he argues, you do not 
get rid of any burden, but only change the mode of bearing it; and if the change 
does not make it easier to bear for society, considered as a whole, legislation is 
inexpedient. This tacit assumption of the solidarity of the interests of society is 
very common, but seems to us to be false....In the last resort a man rightly 
prefers his own interest to that of his neighbors....The more powerful interests 
must be more or less reflected in legislation; which, like every other device of 
man or beast, must tend in the long run to aid the survival of the fittest.” 


We return now to Chauncey Wright. In July, 1871, he published 
an essay “in defence and illustration of the theory of Natural Selection” 
against the criticisms of St. George Mivart. He sent advance proof 
sheets of this essay to Darwin. “My special purpose,”’ he said, “has 
been to contribute to the theory by placing it in its proper relations to 
philosophical inquiries in general.’’** Darwin was so pleased with this 
essay that, with Wright’s permission, he had it reprinted at his own 
expense in London, along with an appendix supplied by Wright, and 
distributed it to the leading naturalists of the British Isles and to some 
abroad.** 

Mivart replied to Wright, and Wright met his new criticisms in 
an essay published in July, 1872, of which again he sent proof sheets 
to Darwin, who replied: 


Nothing can be clearer than the way in which you discuss the permanence or 
fixity of species... ./ As your mind is so clear, and as you consider so carefully 
the meaning of words, I wish you would take some incidental occasion to consider 
when a thing may properly be said to be effected by the will of man. I have 
been led to the wish by reading an article by your Professor Whitney....He 
argues, because each step of change in language is made by the will of man, the 
whole language so changes: but I do not think that this is so, as man has no in- 
tention or wish to change the language. It is a parallel case with what I have 

™ American Law Review, VII (1872-1873), 582 f. 

“ Letters of Chauncey Wright, p. 230. Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, 
IT, 323. 

* Fifty Years of Darwinism (New York, 1909), pp. 32-34. St. George Mivart, 
Lessons from Nature (New York, 1876), pp. 332 f. Cf. Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin, I1, 324 f., 326; Letters of Chauncey Wright, pp. 230-235. 
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called “unconscious selection,” which depends on men consciously preserving 
the best individuals, and thus unconsciously altering the breed.” 

Shortly thereafter Wright made a trip to England and the continent, 
Late in August he wrote Darwin a long letter from London, indicating 
the line he would take, and referring to his criticism of Wallace two 
years before. A few days later he visited overnight with Darwin at 
Down, where the problem was further discussed and a plan laid which 
Wright reported to a friend as follows: 


I am some time to write an essay on matters covering the ground of certain 
common interests and studies, and in review of his “Descent of Man,” and other 
related works, for which the learned title is adopted of Psychozodlogy,—as a 
substitute for “Animal Psychology,” “Instinct,” and the like titles,—in order to 
give the requisite subordination (from our point of view) of consciousness in 
men and animals, to their development and general relations to nature.” 

Wright died with the intended book unwritten, or at least unpublish- 
ed, but a preliminary sketch of a part of it was written that winter and 
appeared in the following spring under the title “The Evolution of 
Self-Consciousness.” In the latter part of this long essay Wright ap- 
plied the principles of spontaneous variation and natural selection to 
the origin and development of language and worked out a solution to 
Darwin’s problem. “So far as human intentions have had anything 
to do with changes in the traditions of language,” he argued, “they have 
...been exerted in resisting them.’’** In the course of the argument 
Wright drew a parallel between the development of language and that 
of law. 

The judge cannot rightfully change the laws that govern his judgments; and 
the just judge does not consciously do so. Nevertheless, legal usages change 


from age to age. Laws, in their practical effects, are ameliorated by courts as 
well as by legislatures. No new principles are consciously introduced; but in- 





* Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, II, 343. The reference is to the article 
on Schleicher and the physical theory of language by William Dwight Whitney 
in the Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1871, reprinted 
in his Oriental and Linguistic Studies, I (New York, 1873), 298-331. For 
Wright's discussion of “the permanence or fixity of species” see North American 
Review, CXV (1872), 13 ff., Philosophical Discussions, pp. 180 ff. Note the 
echo of Darwin’s question in North American Review, CXVI .(1873), 304, 
Philosophical Discussions, p. 259: “It becomes an interesting question, therefore, 
when in general anything can be properly said to be effected by the will of man.” 

® Letters of Chauncey Wright, p. 248. 

* North American Review, CXVI (1873), 306. Philosophical Discussions, p. 


2062. 
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terpretations of old ones (and combinations, under more precise and qualified 
statements) are made, which disregard old decisions, seemingly by new and 
better definitions of that which in its nature is unalterable, but really, in their 
practical effects, by alterations, at least in the proximate grounds of decision; 
so that nothing is really unalterable in law, except the intention to do justice 
under universally applicable principles of decision, and the instinctive judgments 
of so-called natural law.” 

This was to be one the themes of Holmes’s great lectures on “The 
Common Law,” published seven years later. We know from an earlier 
essay that Wright was interested in the relations between legal and 
scientific thinking, and I have indicated elsewhere the importance of 
these relations in the beginnings of pragmatism.** 

In November, 1872, shortly after Wright’s return from his visit 
to Darwin, the Metaphysical Club met to hear Peirce read a paper 
expounding some of the views which he later said he “had been urging 
all along under the name of pragmatism.’’*® He began by saying that 
“each chief step in science has been a lesson in logic’”’ and that “the 
Darwinian controversy is, in large part, a question of logic,” as 
Wright’s papers had shown it to be. “Mr. Darwin,” he said, “proposed 
to apply the statistical method to biology. ... While unable to say what 
the operation of variation and natural selection in every individual 
case will be, [he] demonstrates that in the long run they will adapt 
animals to their circumstances.’*° Peirce proceeded to outline the 
lesson in logic of this new step in science. The now familiar argument 
runs as follows: 


The irritation of doubt is the only immediate motive for the struggle to attain 
belief....Hence, the sole object of inquiry is the settlement of opinion....The 





* North American Review, CXVI (1873), 303. Philosophical Discussions, 
pp. 258 f. 

* Essay cited in n. 30 above. Holmes was quite conscious of his intellectual 
indebtedness to Wright. As late as 1929 in a letter to Pollock expounding his 
own general philosophy, Holmes said: “Chauncey Wright, a nearly forgotten 
philosopher of real merit, taught me when young that I must not say necessary 
about the universe, that we don’t know whether anything is necessary or not. 
So I describe myself as a bettabilitarian. I believe that we can bet on the behavior 
of the universe in its contact with us.” Holmes—Pollock Letters, Il, 252. 

* Collected Papers, 5.13. 

“ Popular Science Monthly, XII (1877-1878), 2 f., Collected Papers, 5.363 f. 
See Philip P. Wiener, “The Evolutionism and Pragmaticism of Peirce,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, VII (1946), 321-354; “The Peirce-Langley Corre- 
spondence and Peirce’s Manuscript on Hume and the Laws of Nature,” Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society, XCI (1947), 201-228. 
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problem becomes how to fix belief, not in the individual merely, but in the com- 
munity....The method must be such that the ultimate conclusion of every man 
shall be the same. Such is the method of science....The essence of belief is the 
establishment of habit, and different beliefs are distinguished by the different 
modes of action to which they give rise....There is no distinction of meaning 
so fine as to consist in anything but a possible difference of practice....Our idea 
of anything is our idea of its sensible effects....[The way to make our ideas 
clear is to] consider what effects, which might conceivably have practical bear- 
ings, we conceive the object of our conception to have. Then, our conception of 
these effects is the whole of our conception of the object....[If we apply this 
prescription to the ideas of truth and reality, we get this result:] The opinion 
which is fated to be ultimately agreed to by all who investigate, is what we mean 
by the truth, and the object represented in this opinion is the real.” 


This paper was later published as two articles in the Popular Science 
Monthly and followed by four others on “The Doctrine of Chances,” 
“The Probability of Induction,” “The Order of Nature,” and “Deduc- 
tion, Induction, and Hypothesis”; all six under the general title, 
“Illustrations of the Logic of Science.” It will be noted that Peirce’s 
version of Darwinian logic, like Wright’s, turns on Bain’s definition 
of belief. 

As we have remarked before, Peirce had an ulterior interest in the 
logic of evolution as a weapon in his lifelong war against nominalism, 
but this was not shared by his fellow-pragmatists at the time; and I 
shall therefore omit any further reference to it and pass on to James. 

James was trained in medicine. He had known Darwin’s writings 
from his student days. In 1868 he had reviewed Darwin’s Variation 
of Animals and Plants Under Domestication for both the Atlantic 
Monthly and the North American Review, remarking, among other 
things, that there was no law explaining the origin of variations. In 
the year 1872-1873, and during the five years from 1874 to 1880, he 
gave a course in Harvard College on “Coniparative Anatomy and Phys- 
iology.” In the first half-year he tended to use comparative anatomy 
as affording proofs and illustrations of evolution, and in the second 
half-year to use physiology as an approach to psychology.* 

In 1878 James published his first original philosophical article, 
“Remarks on Spencer’s Definition of Mind as Correspondence,” or 
“adjustment of inner to outer relations.”” He argued that in the work- 





“ Popular Science Monthly, XII (1877-1878), 6 ff., 201 ff., Collected Papers, 
5.375 ff., 308 ff. 
“R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, I, 460. 
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ing out of his theory Spencer made mind “‘pure product” and ignored 
the role of emotion, volition, and action. 


I, for my part, cannot escape the consideration, forced upon me at every turn, 
that the knower is not simply a mirror floating with no foot-hold anywhere, and 
passively reflecting an order that he comes upon and finds simply existing. The 
knower is an actor, and co-efficient of the truth on one side, whilst on the other 
he registers the truth which he helps to create. Mental interests, hypotheses, 
postulates, so far as they are bases for human action—action which to a great 
extent transforms the world—help to make the truth which they declare. In 
other words, there belongs to mind, from its birth upward, a spontaneity, a vote. 
It is in the game, and not a mere looker-on...“ 


In this and later attacks on Spencer, James identified himself with 
Darwin. The identification is most complete in the lecture on “Great 
Men and Their Environment,” delivered before the Harvard Natural 
History Society and published in 1880. He began with this sentence: 
“A remarkable parallel, which I think has never been noticed, obtains 
between the facts of social evolution on the one hand, and of zoological 
evolution as expounded by Mr. Darwin on the other.’** James’s 
memory was at fault, for it had been often noticed by Wright. He went 
on to say, as Wright had, that the great merit of Darwin was to dis- 
criminate clearly between the causes which originally produced 
variations and the causes that preserved them after they were 
produced. James applied this distinction, as Wright had, to mental 
evolution. 


...the new conceptions, emotions, and active tendencies which evolve are orig- 
inally produced in the shape of random images, fancies, accidental out-births of 
spontaneous variation in the functional activity of the excessively instable human 
brain, which the outer environment simply confirms or refutes, adopts or rejects, 





“Collected Essays and Reviews, p. 67. When the pragmatists rejected the 
spectator theory of mind they adopted the instrumental theory, with its sub- 
ordination of intelligence to will and action. In James’s case as in Wright’s, the 
shift to instrumentalism was connected with evolutionary biology. In an essay 
of 1880 James wrote: “The theory of evolution is beginning to do very good 
service by its reduction of all mentality to the type of reflex action. Cognition, 
in this view, is but a fleeting moment, a cross-section at a certain point, of 
what in its totality is a motor phenomenon.” (The Will to Believe, p. 84.) And 
in an essay of 1881: “The willing department of our nature. ..dominates both the 
conceiving department and the feeling department; or, in plainer English, 
perception and thinking are only there for behavior’s sake. I am sure I am not 
wrong in stating this result as one of the fundamental conclusions to which the 
entire drift of modern physiological investigation sweeps us.” (/bid. p. 114.) 

“The Will to Believe (New York, 1897), p. 216. 
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preserves or destroys,—selects, in short, just as it selects morphological and 
social variations due to molecular accidents of an analogous sort....[Even the 
conceiving of a law] is a spontaneous variation in the strictest sense of the term. 
It flashes out of one brain, and no other, because the instability of that brain is 
such as to tip and upset itself in just that particular direction. But the important 
thing to notice is that the good flashes and the bad flashes, the triumphant hypo- 
theses and the absurd conceits, are on an exact equality in respect of their origin.” 





From this lecture it is an easy step to James’s Principles of Psychol- 
ogy published a decade later, and particularly to the last chaper, on 
“Necessary Truths and the Effects of Experience,” in which he applied 
the Darwinian notions of variation and selection to the a priori factors 
in human knowledge. 

What was really novel in James’s lecture of 1880 was the further 
use of Darwin’s distinction to defend against Spencer the great-man 
theory of history. 


The causes of production of great men lie in a sphere wholly inaccessible to 
the social philosopher. He must simply accept geniuses as data, just as Darwin 
accepts his spontaneous variations. For him, as for Darwin, the only problem is, 
these data being given, How does the environment affect them, and how do they 
affect the environment? Now, I affirm that the relation of the visible environment 
to the great man is in the main exactly what it is to the ‘variation’ in the Dar- 
winian philosophy: It chiefly adopts or rejects, preserves or destroys, in short 
selects him. And whenever it adopts and preserves the great man, it becomes 
modified by his influence in an entirely original and peculiar way.” 


Such a man, I imagine James would say, is John Dewey. Though 
born in the year the Origin of Species appeared, he came to Darwin 
by way of Hegel and did not reach him until nearly the end of the 
century.*7 Since that time, however, he has worked in the legitimate 
line of descent from Darwin, and the whole development whose early 
steps I have traced may be said to have reached a kind of culmination 


* Tbid., pp. 247, 240. 

“ Tbid., pp. 225 f. In an essay on “Sociology and Hero-Worship” (Atlantic 
Monthly, XLVII, 1881, pp. 75-84), Fiske replied to James’s critique of Spencer, 
and James promptly acknowledged that he had overstated his case. Cf. John 
S. Clark (ed.), Life and Letters of John Fiske (Boston, 1917), II, 192-199. 

* Morton G. White, The Origin of Dewey's Instrumentalism (New York, 
1943). On Darwinism in Dewey’s later work see W. T. Feldman, The Philosophy 
of John Dewey (Baltimore, 1934), ch. iv. See also David F. Bowers (ed.), 
Foreign Influences in American Life (Princeton, 1944) pp. 146-171: “Hegel, 
Darwin, and the American Tradition”; Morton G. White, “The Revolt Against 
Formalism in American Social Thought of the Twentieth Century,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas, VIII (1947), 131-152. 
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in 1938 in his Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. It rests on the principle 
of the continuum of inquiry and on the theory that “all logical forms 
(with their characteristic properties) arise within the operation of 
inquiry and are concerned with control of inquiry so that it may yield 
warranted assertions.’’** Dewey reminds us that the movement away 
from Aristotelian logic is closely connected with “the reversed at- 
titude of science toward change.” 

Completion of the cycle of scientific reversal may be conveniently dated from 
the appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Species. The very title of the book expresses 
a revolution in science, for the conception of biological species had been a con- 
spicuous manifestation of the assumption of complete immutability. This 
conception had been banished before Darwin from every scientific subject save 


botany and zoology. But the latter had remained the bulwark of the old logic 
in scientific subject-matter.” 


Consciously following Peirce, Dewey expounds the new logic which 
claims to have learned the lesson of the reversal the early pragmatists 
helped to complete. 

MAX H. FISCH 


University of Illinois 





“Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938), pp. 3 f. 
“ Ibid., p. 92. 
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IDEALS AND IDEOLOGIES: 1917-1947 


N THE PREFACE to his important History of American Philos- 
ophy Professor Schneider explains the absence of any account of 
such relatively recent developments as “new realism and new natural- 
ism” by saying that “the careers of these ideas are still too young to 
merit biography and their significance is still veiled in the future. The 
historian must therefore be content to end his story where his own 
reflection begins.”? If, in this paper, I disregard this maxim and under- 
take a historical study of some philosophical ideas of the quite recent 
past, it is not through lack of respect for the critical caution the maxim 
expresses. The risks of the undertaking are indeed considerable—over- 
simplification, partisanship, the proverbial failure at such close range 
to see the woods for the trees. I believe, however, that in our present 
situation the risks must be taken. For we cannot afford to leave to the 
still veiled future an assessment of the significance of the movements of 
thought of which our own thinking has been and is a part. Intelligent 
men do more than write the history of ideas; they make it. And what 
they make depends in large part on what, in the present of action, they 
make of or learn from the past within which their problems have de- 
veloped. It is with history in this latter sense that the present study is 
concerned, and it is intended, therefore, not as a preview of what future 
generations may write about our recent past from the standpoint of a 
present we cannot share, but as an estimate of its significance now for 
those who have lived through it and must define the meaning of their 
present thought and purpose within the framework of ideas it provides. 
Such an estimate we must have if we are to act intelligently in the 


present, and while it is no substitute for that “history” in which the 
thought of our time will at last unveil its posthumous significance to 
its as yet unborn interpreter, it is at least a guarantee that what he will 
write the history of is a process in which men made the best sense 


they could of their present and future by reference to such an under- 


‘A History of American Philosophy (Columbia University Press, 1947), 
p. Vii. 
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standing of their recent and relevant past as was in their own time 
available. 

The items of interest in American philosophy since 1917 that would 
deserve mention in a comprehensive listing of doctrines and develop- 
ments are many and heterogeneous. It is not my purpose to offer even 
a prolegomenon to such a listing. Instead, I propose to deal with only 
one such development, and that ore not primarily in technical philos- 
ophy but rather in the climate of opinion and habits of thought of the 
period concerning the nature, function, and validity of the ideals by 
reference to which men normally explain or justify their conduct when 
they are asked—or ask themselves—for the ultimate reasons for what 
they do. Much that seems merely “dialectical” or arbitrary in the dis- 
putes of academic philosophy begins to make comprehensive sense 
when it is seen in its relation to this wider context. It is thus, at least, 
that I shall try to make sense of it, and of the issues it presents us for 
decision today. 

In any society that is, on the whole, well integrated and spiritually 
secure, ideals of what is believable, excellent, and fitting operate per- 
suasively as reasons for preferring one course of conduct to another 
and as standards for resolving conflicts of interest and belief in ways 
that command general acceptance as appropriate, sensible, and just. 
Judged from the outside, from the standpoint of subatomic physics or 
world history or the Absolute, such ideals will seem local, limited, 
and arbitrary enough. But so long as they retain their cogency for 
the community that uses them, they provide a common ground of 
meaning and intelligibility on which minds can meet and in terms 
of which men can work together with some degree of mutual under- 
standing and respect. The area of their effective operation is that in 
which, in Whitehead’s terminology, persuasion, rather than force or 
the threat of it, is the cement of the social structure. The ideas or 
preconceptions which, in such a society, serve as ultimate reasons, in 
the sense that they define the structure and limits of the consensus 
within which discussion and persuasion can proceed, are the working 
philosophy of that community. Philosophy in this concrete and 
usually inarticulate embodiment is a social reality and an important 
one. The critical or emancipated philosophy of the “free thinkers” or 
questioners of first principles, from Socrates to F. H. Bradley and 
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Bertrand Russell, stands in a complex relation to it which it is the 
purpose of this paper to articulate by reference to a particular instance 
—that of recent American philosophy. 

In American thought and culture since the Civil War, traditional 
preconceptions of moralism, individualism, and the spiritual order of 
the universe to which right thinking men could normally appeal as ulti- 
mate reasons have, from a variety of causes, been losing their prima 
facie plausibility and cogency. Hence the widely felt need for some 
further reasons which would clarify, substantiate, or even, within 
limits, correct them, and for a philosophy that would supply such 
reasons. It is in this sort of situation that the reflective or critical 
philosopher, who reasons not from but about the preconceptions of 
ordinary thought and practice, and who as a lover of wisdom is pre- 
pared to question even his own first principles in his search for more 
ultimate and inclusive understanding, is thought to have a constructive 
social function, and that a considerable development in this type of 
inquiry is to be expected. 

In the period between 1880 and 1917 American philosophy enjoyed 
just this sort of development and expansion. A religion based on a 
commonly accepted revelation could no longer command sufficiently 
general credence to shut off with assurance the doubts about the 
spiritual government of the world which science and secular experi- 
ence tended naturally to raise in inquiring minds. Hence the pertinence 
of a philosophy which could reaffirm the ultimacy of spiritual values on 
considerations based not on the authority of revelation but on the ulti- 
mate demands of thought itself, which every thinking man must 
acknowledge. It was the very possibility of distinguishing truth from 
error and recognizing the latter as such which in the philosophy of 
Royce proclaimed the reality, not of God in the more traditional sense, 
to be sure, but of an Absolute in whose comprehensive being the best 
features of all the great religions were at once elevated and preserved. 
Nor is this an isolated instance. The ideas of individual economic 
initiative, moral responsibility, and human dignity are deeply embedded 
in what a sympathetic sociologist calls “the American creed” and a 
more disenchanted analyst “the folklore of capitalism.” Both agree, 
and rightly, that these ideas have played and are still playing a con- 
siderable though sometimes devious part in our observable political 
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behavior. But the discrepancy between the ideal (or “ceremonial’’) 
cogency of such ideas in the post-Civil War era and the observable 
needs and practices of a society which tries seriously to understand 
and justify its conduct on the terms of reference they supply was 
increasingly obvious to sensible men. Hence the demand for a re- 
construction in philoséphy by means of which justifying ideals could 
be stated with explicit reference to the “problems of men,” and 
“freedom” and “the individual” persuasively redefined in such a way 
that good men could make with clear heads and consciences the 
practical decisions required of them in a progressively socialized 
society. Here, too, the philosophy that emerges from such a critical 
reconstruction is at once the correction and substantiation of the pre- 
conceptions it examines. The ideas that the instrumentalist proposed 
to bring out of genteel or academic seclusion and put to work for the 
common man were as moralistic and libertarian in their import as they 
were up-to-date and quasi-scientific in their manner of expression. 
They brought scientific method, social service, and even the evolu- 
tionary process itself to the support of democracy in education and en- 
abled progressive thinkers to change their policies intelligently in the 
assurance that they had not really changed their principles but had 
simply come to understand and to apply them better. 


The varieties of new realism, pragmatism, personalism, and tempo- 
ralism which flourished in this period differed markedly among 
themselves in doctrine and philosophic value. But there was one central 
assumption with respect to which they did not differ. In all of them 
philosophical inquiry had for its function the free and critical examina- 
tion of the basic assumptions or “‘first principles” of morality, religion, 
science, and common sense, in the confidence that the “reality” that 
emerged unscathed from this examination would be the sufficient 
basis for a rational ordering of fundamental beliefs and justification 
of essential ideals. Or, to put the matter in a different way, the process 
by which, in a progressive society, men reasonably change their minds, 
even about the most cherished of their traditional ideals, was held to 
provide also the progressive confirmation and realization of those 
ideals themselves. Only in a “liberal” society could such an assumption 
be made, and only so long as the method of free inquiry, with its ac- 
companying attitude of critical enlightenment, remained in working 
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harmony with the content or doctrines of the faith by which the society 
was held together, so that the unrestricted use of the method could 
be relied upon to substantiate the ideals and enlarge the scope of their 
application. In Royce’s “community of interpretation,” in Dewey's 
Democracy and Education, in Peirce’s great hypothesis concerning 
the spread of concrete reasonableness through methods of co-operative 
inquiry, the ideals of such a community, as maintained in such a pro- 
cess, are projected as the final standard of truth and reality toward 
which philosophy has all along been working. On such a view change 
is welcomed as potential progress, because the method and process of 
change are the embodiment of that reasonableness by reference to 
which our ultimate ideals are specified and made actual. This may, as 
Dewey held, be the process of education by which, in a democratic 
society, each new generation learns to change its mind by the socially 
responsible use of scientific method. Or it may, as in Royce, be the 
process of interpretation in which the greater loyalties freely correct 
and enlarge the lesser, with the Great Community as their final referent 
and goal. Or, again, it may be, as in Peirce, the process of evolution- 
ary love fulfilling its characteristic function on the human level through 
the persuasive spreading of general ideas. In each case, the distinctive 
fact is that ideas are to function as reasons in a society which is capable 
of accepting and using them as such in a development in which finality 
attaches not to the ultimate preconception of a particular time or group 
but to a process of growing enlightenment and social democracy. And 
philosophy can identify and defend this process as in harmony both 
with the nature of reality itself and with the ideals to which a free 
and progressive society is appropriately committed. 

Against this background the most characteristic developments of 
the last quarter-century of philosophy stand out in striking contrast. 
Summarily stated, this is a period in which philosophical ideas have 
lost their status as reasons addressed to a community and maintained 
by a process within which their claims make sense and have a social 
function and have been interpreted instead as toys (or “visions” or 
“bright pictures’), as tools, and more recently as weapons in a world- 
wide struggle for power. It is because the time has come when we are 


at last in a position to see how, and for what sort of a community, they 
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might again be reasons, that the tracing of this development seems a 
hopeful rather than a merely melancholy task today. 

No pattern or system of ideas changes all at once, and wherever 
we draw the line between one period and another we shall of course 
find much that is characteristic of the later already at work in the 
earlier, and hardy survivals continuing beyond their season, as that 
season has been somewhat arbitrarily marked out. Nevertheless, 
certain large-scale distinctions can in this way be made, and we cannot 
get on without them in our thinking, though here, as always, White- 
head’s ‘“‘seek simplicity and distrust it” is a timely admonition. I shall 
assume that the reader will be critically mindful of it as we proceed. 

The philosophy of the 1920’s in America moved steadily, though 
not abruptly, away from the central philosophical assumption of the 
prewar period. The intrusive cultural fact, with which sensitive minds 
in all fields were unhappily impressed, was a radical discrepancy be- 
tween facts, as established by methods which the critically enlightened 
could accept, and the ideals which had previously endowed such facts 
with “meaning.” Ideals can function as reasons only for men who find 
them sufficiently congruous with and credible in terms of their actual 
experience to invoke them with an undivided mind. When this harmony 
breaks down, and when the methods by which such ideals are examined 
are found, on the whole, to discredit rather than confirm them, “disil- 
lusionment”’ is more than the literary attitude of a lost, or at least 
confused, generation. It is the recognition of a moral and cultural fact 
of alarming import, and the situation with which it confronts the 
philosopher is not got rid of by denouncing the people who report it. 
We are now, I hope, in a position to understand without recrimination 
what happened to us intellectually in the 1920’s and to learn from 
it what it has to teach. 

The fundamental fact behind the fashionable disillusionment was 
the growing awareness that the progressive ideals of prewar America 
were both too parochial and too abstract to master the actual course 
of events after 1917. Change can be understood as progress only when 
you think you know where you are and ought to be going. When you 
have lost your bearings a progressive philosophy becomes an anachron- 
ism. The major causes of this disorientation are familiar and need 
only be mentioned here. America had rationalized its entry into the 
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war in terms of a brand of political idealism to which the actual practices 
of international politics were found to be increasingly irrelevant. We 
were thus intellectually demoralized by a victory which we simply did 
not know how to interpret or to use. And so with the other major 
forces of the time. Science was indeed remaking the world, but not 
the kind of world in which a sensitive mind could be at home. In its 
theoretical refinements it was becoming more esoteric, in its application 
more technical and specialized, and in its cultural impact increasingly 
disruptive of the common sense which is also good sense in the conduct 
of practical affairs. The prosperity of the masses seemed to involve 
also the vulgarization of our culture, and the continued. addiction of 
common folk to ideals observably incongruous with existing technolo- 
gical needs and conditions was increasingly regarded as a kind of 
superstition from which it was the business of the “free” mind to 
emancipate itself. In such a situation, the “detachment” of critical 
intelligence comes to mean a kind of cultural dislocation or root- 
lessness, a refusal of the advanced thinker to identify himself with 
the purposes and ideals of the groups within whose activity moral 
ideals can have a persuasive meaning and effect. This continuance of 
the attitude of critical enlightenment in a situation in which the moral 
and philosophical ideals which once justified its use had lost their 
cogency is a characteristic phenomenon of the period. The typical 
philosopher for such a time was the unattached intellectual in an alien 
world, and a logically lifted eyebrow, a flight to nonexistent realms of 
spirit, or a tolerant acceptance of “illusions” whose aesthetic pleasant- 
ness can be appreciated even when their rational foundations have been 
undermined, his characteristic answer to its philosophical problems. 
Bertrand Russell, George Santayana, and their disciples were the 
philosophical spokesmen for such a state of mind and it is in their 
work that it receives its clearest intellectual formulation. 

Within the area of technical philosophy this conflict between the 
the methods and the goals of rational inquiry came more slowly to the 
level of reflective consciousness in the increasingly sharp division be- 
tween the partisans of “speculative” and- of “critical” philosophy. A 
philosophy that performed its distinctive social and intellectual function 
would of necessity be both speculative and critical at once—speculative 
in its identification of the reality by reference to which the claims of 
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more special and partisan interests could be philosophically judged, 
and critical of those interests insofar as they set up their own limited 
insights as ultimate measures of truth and value. This presupposes, 
however, the capacity of the philosophy which performs this function 
to justify its own insights and judgments as reasonable by methods 
that will stand the test of enlightened critical reflection. When critical 
philosophy becomes predominantly an analysis of the methods and 
doctrines of “philosophers” to show that they are in fact incapable 
of such justification, and speculative philosophy an angry defense of 
valued philosophical conclusions by recourse to methods that are 
esoteric, edifying, and, except for those in whom the will to believe 
is strongly developed, unconvincing, we seem to be confronted with 
a choice between equally inadequate alternatives. In the resulting divi- 
sion of mind and confusion of purpose, philosophy can hardly be ex- 
pected to save others; it cannot save itself. Critical philosophy passes 
from the caution of a “moderate” realism, through the varieties of 
logical positivism or empiricism, to that type of “critique of language” 
whose conclusion appears to be that in a properly selected language 
we can say with logical impunity almost anything we please so long 
as we do not attempt to give a philosophical reason for it. And specu- 
lative philosophy, in spite of the remarkable impetus it derived from 
the genius of Whitehead, becomes increasingly dubious in its rational 
foundations and increasingly ready to turn to uncriticizable intuition 
and traditional authoritarian support for the confirmation of its claims. 
The steady trend in Gifford Lectures, from Alexander’s Space, Time 
and Deity through Whitehead’s Process and Reality and Eddington’s 
The Nature of the Physical World to A. E. Taylor, Gilson, Barth, 
and Niebuhr, is a fair indication of the changing attitude toward the 
claims of speculative philosophy in this period. Thus, as the critical 
philosopher turned positivist retreats into a philosophically irrespon- 
sible specialization, the speculative philosopher turned theologian soars 
to the suprarational assurances of tradition, revelation, and authority. 
What is thereby vacated by both parties is the common ground on which 
it was once believed that even ultimate issues could be reasonably and 
philosophically discussed. We here encounter, on the plane of technical 
philosophy, the same failure to achieve effective common standards 


which is the dominant cultural characteristic of the period as a whole. 
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The charge to be made against such philosophy is not that it was the 
source of this general intellectual demoralization but rather that it is 
far too much the passive reflection of it, reducing to specialization on 
the one side and special pleading on the other the discipline whose 
business it is to stand for common reason and understanding in the 
affairs of men. 

What is there left for philosophy to do in such a period? Its doc- 
trines, of course, may still be enjoyed aesthetically when they are no 
longer believed. And some knowledge of their variety and general 
unreliability is often held to be a helpful prolegomenon to an attitude 
of skepticism or “tolerance” on ultimate issues. Such skepticism is 
still “liberal” in its critical enlightenment and indiscriminate hospitality 
toward conflicting and presumably equally groundless views on 
ultimate issues. But a liberalism of disbelief differs profoundly from a 
liberalism of belief, in spite of the similarity in their verbal formula- 
tions. It can maintain itself only so long as it is generally assumed that 
men’s ideas on ultimate issues do not really matter very much, and 
hence that a philosophy, for those who happen to care about it, may 
be anything that fits its owner’s taste and temperament, or enables 
him to indulge in large, loose generalizations about the meaning or 
meaninglessness of life. In the pressures, conflicts, and anxieties of 
the 1930’s that assumption became increasingly difficult for any serious 
person to maintain. 

The rediscovery of the efficacy and “social reality”’ of ideals as 
ideologies was an event of major philosophical importance. It carried 
with it the recognition that the ideals or ‘‘myths’’ that define the con- 
sensus of belief and valuation within any society do make a difference 
and sometimes a decisive difference in its social behavior. However it 
may be with the emancipated mind, the masses of men, whose support 
the political leader must enlist if he is to succeed in his “push for 
power,” are moved by slogans and stereotypes which reflect their pre- 


se sé 


conceptions as to what is “right” and “noble” and even “just.” 
“Tdeology” is the name that came increasingly to be applied to such 
ideals when the analyst wished to assume a skeptical, or at least a 
noncommittal, attitude with respect to their validity as reasons and 
at the same time to recognize their efficacy in group behavior and their 


importance for those who seek to influence and control such behavior. 
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The advertiser, the politician, and the “social engineer” are the more 
§ 

immediate beneficiaries of this very fruitful point of view, but the 

philosopher, too, has something to learn from it. 


The social philosophers of the between-wars period, however, came 
at their subject from a peculiar angle. To be emancipated from all 
commitments to the rational cogency of such ideas as valid ideals for 
conduct was a categorical imperative for the scientific, or positivistic, 
investigator in these fields. To accept them not as ideals but as social 
facts, as tools in manipulating the responses of the unenlightened, and 
thus to use them as persuasive without being persuaded by them, 
seemed, in consequence, the only way of being at once intelligent and 
effective in an irrational world. Alert analysts were quick to see that 
much that is descriptively meaningless in traditional ethics makes 
a kind of sense as emotionally persuasive and may be usefully employed 
to resolve the conflicts of attitude that so frequently arise to plague us. 
If such a use is to be really persuasive, however, the manipulator or 
propagandist must be prepared to invoke the ideology, at least on 
ceremonial occasions, as if he believed in it, for it is only in an atmos- 
phere of conviction that it can long retain the persuasiveness which 
is its emotive meaning and social reality. This gives rise to a certain 
duplicity of speech and thought in the relation of the manipulator to 
the masses, but the analyst, who sharply distinguishes his function 
from that of the moralist, does not find this a problem which falls 
within his field of specialization. Nor is the political realist who is 
a practically persuasive moralist or manipulator of mass emotions 
likely to be much troubled by it. And for the moralist in the older 
sense, who might have been more seriously disturbed, there seems no 
longer any place. 

The theory of a profound social cleavage between the expert or 
technician or “manager”? who knows how to use ideals without being 
imposed on by them and the credulous masses he “exploits” was a 
characteristic doctrine of the 1930’s, and we are all familiar with it. 
If it seems old-fashioned now, it is because the social situation from 
which it borrowed its modest measure of plausibility proved disas- 
trously unstable. So long as ideologies can be simply taken for granted 
as social facts, which the disenchanted expert stands outside of and 


manipulates for his purposes, there is some point at least in the picture 
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it presents. But ideologies are in fact more tender plants than the 
experts realized at first. They can maintain themselves, and their 
persuasive efficacy, only in a favorable environment. They must be 
cultivated and nourished and even, in a certain sense, justified to those 
who are to be moved by them. And the environment most favorable to 
the development of a genuinely effective ideology which can be used 
for fighting purposes is that of a tighter and more authoritarian society 
than the America of the New Deal. If the ideals about ultimate issues 
that hold together a society are important, a farseeing government can 
hardly leave it to free enterprise and the competition of the advertisers 
to determine what those ideals are to be and how tenaciously they will 
be held. A monopoly of propaganda becomes essential, a monopoly 
to be justified on the ground that this propaganda is in fact not propa- 
ganda at all but ultimate truth, and that this truth is, moreover, the 
exclusive and particular possession of the sect or group or government 
in whose interest it is being propounded. The real masters of propa- 
ganda will be those who know how to present it as absolute truth 
and to maintain a moral environment in which it can credibly be 
accepted as such in the society to which it is addressed. This will 
have, in our present world of competing faiths, to be a relatively closed 
and authoritarian society, alien in some respects at least to the liberal- 
ism of traditional American thought. It will, however, have its 
spiritual rewards, not only for the masses but even for the tired intel- 
lectual for whom detachment, disenchantment, and the liberalism of 
disbelief have ceased to be enough, and who now needs, in consequence, 
to believe in something very strongly. When the expert becomes the 
convert a further stage has been reached in the curious history of the 
between-wars intellectual, and we are rapidly approaching the con- 
temporary scene. 

It can hardly be denied, I think, that outside the schools of academic 
philosophy the two most timely and effective philosophical doctrines 
of the years just before the Second World War were Marxism and 
Scholasticism. Neither, of course, was novel in its doctrine, and they 
were sharply opposed on all major. issues. What has not been sufficient- 
ly noticed, I think, is the important respect in which they were in 
agreement, and in which they met a need with which the “liberal” 


theories of the time had failed to reckon. This agreement, of course, is 
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not in the content of their philosophies, but in the way in which they 
are maintained and the use to which they are put. The nature of this 
agreement is well indicated by E. Gilson in a vigorous passage : 

“Against the crude, yet fundamentally sound craving of Marxism for positive 
and dogmatic truth, the scepticism of our decadent philosophy has not a chance. 
It deserves to be destroyed as it actually is in the minds of many among our con- 
temporaries who embrace Marxism because it is the only dogmatism they know. 
Not something less rational, or less constructive, but something more rational 
and more comprehensively constructive is required to meet its challenge.’ 

To appreciate the force of this pronouncement, we must inquire a 
little more explicitly into the meaning of “dogmatism” in this usage. 
It is not merely a matter of believing that one’s own philosophy is true 
and can be proved to be so. It is a claim that this ultimate truth attaches 
toa philosophy uniquely and preferentially associated with a particular 
religious, political, or economic group and is to be maintained as such 
by the authority of that group within the limits of its political and/or 
educational control. It is thus at once sectarian in its standpoint, 
universal in its claims, and authoritarian in its method of supporting 
them. It is a kind of ideological absolutism maintained by the authori- 
tative teaching of its own doctrine as final truth and by the exclusion, 
where possible, of competing views which might serve to question or 
qualify that finality. The persuasiveness of such a dogmatism in the 
distracted and demoralized world of the 1930’s is not difficult to under- 
stand. 

This characterization is not meant to be invidious, or to say more of 
the theories described than their own defenders would say of them. 
These theories are not relativistic in intent—each proclaims a truth, 
metaphysical in the one case, economic in the other, in which it holds 
that all reasonable men ought to acquiesce. But it is recognized that 
reason is in most men corrupted, whether by original sin or the 
capitalistic system, and that it is in consequence only in a favorable en- 
vironment, whether of ecclesiastical or political control, that reason 
can be relied upon in fact to reach the right conclusions. 

We are again indebted to Gilson for a remarkably explicit statement 
of this position. He tells us that 


“it cannot be mere coincidence that the great masters of our natural theology are 
found to be at the same time the great masters of revealed theology... . Besides, 





*The Unity of Philosophical Experience (Scribners, 1937), p. 204. 
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it is not doubtless any more of a coincidence, that what natural reason may know 
with certitude, many a natural reason does not so know, or even doubts, when it 
doesn’t go so far as to deny it. For it is no longer a question here of ignorance, 
or lack of leisure, or intellectual inaptitude. The professionals of scientific and 
philosophic thought, whose natural reason denies God in the name of the principles 
of reason, ought to be naturally capable of perceiving the compulsive force of 
proofs such as those which Saint Thomas uses in his Summa Theologica. They 
are given five ways of going to God; they refuse them all, and yet we know that 
reason alone can know God with certitude. Why does theirs not know Him? Why, 
to put it bluntly, is the philosophic world divided into two groups: those who 
have proofs of the existence of a transcendent being and who believe in Him, and 
those who, not believing in Him, judge such proofs to be impossible? To put 
the same question rather rudely, for which I beg to be excused: Why is the 
philosophy called Scholastic true only for Catholics, taught, when it is taught, 
only by Catholics, and absent, because unknown, misunderstood or denied, 
wherever Catholicism is absent? Experience, to be sure, suffers some exceptions, 
the number of which I do not know, but it is quite sufficiently general to give 
one pause....The old theological argument, “by the contradictions of the 
philosophers,” is not without its lesson for the philosopher himself, which is 
that reason can hope for a relative unity which will save it from disorder, only 
when the perfect unity of faith is reflected in it.’ 


If there were only one such faith, or if all but one could in fact be 
excluded from the area of reasonable consideration, the relative unity 
of reason might in this way be preserved over considerable periods of 
time. But a reason that can operate only within the unity of a particu- 
lar faith cannot serve as a basis for understanding with those who do 
not share the faith in question, and when universal and final validity 
is dogmatically claimed for principles thus limited in their effective 
cogency, we are left with no possible peace terms short of uncondi- 
tional surrender in the actual conflict of ideologies in the contemporary 
world. And it is to just this unhappy situation that the dogmatisms 
of the 1930’s have brought us. 


In such a conflict, ideas are weapons and are both valued and feared 
as such by those directing the opposing forces. In this way we have at 
last found a large-scale use for philosophy, even in America. For we, 
too, have our “ideology,” inherited from the past as the liberal tradition, 
the American creed, the Judeo-Christian heritage of Western civiliza- 
tion or the like, and when it is challenged by “alien ideologies” we find 
that we are deeply attached to it. Hence the growing demand that 
the philosophical doctrines embedded in this tradition be taught 





* Christianity and Philosophy (Sheed and Ward, 1939), pp. 77-78. 
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dogmatically as first principles of universal truth, and that we thus 
surrender the shallow indifference about ultimate truth of the debased 
“liberalism” of our recent past. If liberalism is our ideology, should 
it not be justified and maintained as such? And where competing 
ideologies appear to menace or question its authority, should we not 
combat them with all the resources at our command? In such a conflict 
of ideals we are in some respects in a highly favorable position. Atomic 
weapons are still, so far as we know, a monopoly of the party of the 
dignity of man, and Time, Incorporated, Life, and Fortune fight un- 
equivocally on the side of the eternal verities. The way in which a 
philosopher or lover of wisdom can profitably serve the cause of 
ideological imperialism has been recently illustrated by James Burn- 
ham’s The Struggle for the World. 

There is still, I hope, for a philosophical audience, something 
incongruous in the notion of liberalism as an ideology thus justified 
against its foes. Our ideology, we protest, is different. But where 
precisely does the difference lie? Not simply in the fact that it is ours, 
and hallowed by tradition, and associated with the names and memory 
of the honored dead, and that we are very much attached to it and 
resent as “alien” anything of foreign extraction that seems to cast 
doubt on its unqualified validity. That much can be said for any ideology 
that is in fact persuasive within the group to which it is addressed. 
Nor is it to be found in the fact that the words we use to verbalize 
our national loyalties and antipathies are words like “freedom,” “the 
individual,” “democracy,” and “humanity.” As careful analysts have 
long since warned us, the persuasive efficacy of such words need have 
only the most tenuous connection with their descriptive content, if any, 
and very different words may well perform an essentially similar 
function in other and antagonistic societies. Nor, finally, does it con- 
sist in the claim that our ideology makes to a universal validity which 
all reasonable men should accept. Any ideology is “reasonable” if its 
own preconceptions are accepted on faith or authority as the first 
principles of universal reason and intelligibility, and will be so regarded 
within the limits of the society on which its defenders have the power 
and the will to impose them as such, through “education for freedom,” 
let us say. 

If the ideals of liberal democracy differ from those of the nations 
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with which we like to contrast ourselves in any other essential respect 
than that of being ours and not theirs, it is precisely in the manner 
in which they were intended to be held and justified. Freedom is as 
freedom does, and the basic assumption of a free society is that the 
ideas which function persuasively in its common life can themselves 
be freely maintained and extended. In such a society ideas are reasons, 
not by authoritative fiat, but in their capacity to justify themselves 
in the open, to the common sense and purpose of co-operative life, and 
such reasons are also. causes for those who understand them and are 
prepared to act in terms of what they understand. This was the doc- 
trine which Peirce, Royce, and Dewey in their several ways had 
outlined in the era that ended with the First World War. It seems to 
me to represent the highest point of self-understanding that American 
philosophy has so far reached. 

This philosophy of the validation of our ideals in a process of co- 
operative inquiry or interpretation within a free community lost much 
of its “reality” in the between-wars years. It was still too abstractly 
logical in Peirce, too vaguely theological in Royce, too local in its 
practical concerns in Dewey, to master the ugly complexities of a world 
that refused to “progress” reliably in the direction of its hopes. The 
results of that failure have been the major theme of this paper. We 
have come now, at the close of another war, to the point at which we 
seem in practice even to have forgotten what it would be like to justify 
an ideal as an ideal, as distinct from proclaiming or imposing it as “our” 
ideology, and to what sort of community that justification would have 
to be addressed. 

Yet the possibility of creating such a community still exists, and the 
responsibility for defining its ideals and the conditions of its actualiza- 
tion is more clear and urgent than ever. For if the philosophizing of the 
last generation can teach us anything, it is that our philosophy, if it 
is more than propaganda or linguistic analysis, presupposes the ideals 
of such a community and makes effective sense only in that use and 
context. Philosophy as a rational discipline is the examination of 
“ultimate” preconceptions with respect to their finality and adequacy 
in the quest of comprehensive wisdom, and it is only in the life and 
purpose of such a community that this activity, freely pursued, has 
sufficient roots in the world of common experience to be more than the 
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esoteric exercise it has too frequently been in the past. America in the 
prewar years, like other fortunate and relatively isolated societies of 
the past, had developed enough security and tolerance and creative 
imagination to lend this ideal some genuine cogency as at least a rea- 
sonable hope for farseeing men. That America no longer exists, and the 
present fulfillment of their hope must be stated in terms the older 
liberals did not formulate or, for the most part, foresee. But it is the 
same hope still, and if what are called “American ideals” in other than 
a propagandistic sense are to be “vindicated” today, it is in the creation 
of that kind of community that they will prove their worth and their 
veracity. 

Here, then, we stand today. There is not time, and it is not my place, 
to draw from this survey any moral not already sufficiently explicit 
in the story that it has to tell. There was a time when serious philoso- 
phers believed that ideas were or at least could be reasons, tested and 
justified as such in a self-correcting process and for a free society 
whose common purposes they clarified, enlightened, and sustained. 
That belief broke down under the pressure of disastrous events, and 
for a generation we have been trying to find another use for philosophic 
ideas, as tools, as toys, above all as weapons in the current struggle for 
power on a global scale. The time has come when we may again, if we 
will, make sense of them as reasons, but only if we are prepared to 
accept the standards and work for the actualization of the kind of 
community to which such reasons are meaningfully addressed, and 
in whose continuing activity they could find their appropriate valida- 
tion. Thus, historically, the issue is defined. The next move is the 
philosopher’s. 

ARTHUR E. MURPHY 


Cornell University 
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PHILOSOPHY IN THE 


UNITED STATES 1939-1945* 


N ACCOUNT of philosophy in the United States during World 


War II will have to be highly selective. Although normal pro- 


ductivity experienced severe restrictions, philosophers, both in their in- 
dividual and their corporate capacities, were so active throughout the 
years of the war that anything approaching completeness is impossible 
here. Special stress will be laid on facts, events, and publications which 
reflect the part played by philosophy and philosophers in the tragedy 
of war; but an attempt will be made to include some fair samples of 
the progress of ordinary philosophizing. | 

American philosophy is in the main animated by the conviction that 
there is a closer relation between contemplation and action than Marx 
assumed when he said in the eleventh thesis on Feuerbach that “pre- 
vious philosophies have only interpreted the world differently, but 
the main thing is to change it.’”” At least, all American Kantians, 
pragmatists, naturalists, Thomists, realists, personalists, and idealists 
would agree that rational contemplation and rational action are insep- 
arably related. This principle was recognized in the resolution presented 
by R. B. Perry and adopted by the meeting of the Eastern Division 
of the American Philosophical Association, December 28, 1940, which 
based “common cause with those who resist aggression of the Axis 
Powers” on two assumptions and one fact. The assumptions were that 
“philosophy is dedicated to a search for wisdom that shall be valid for 
all men,” and “that it is attainable only through the free exercise of 
the human faculties.” The fact was that “the present governments of 


* This article, together with a number of others, was prepared at the request 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, partly for the information of 
scholars in other countries. Foreign distribution of the articles in most cases will 
be accomplished by means of reprints as well as through the complete issues 
of the journals in which they appear. 
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the Axis Powers exalt race or nation above mankind, and force above 
right and truth.” The problem of the ethics of war as opposed to non- 
resistance or pacifism was not discussed at the time. 


I. EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON PHILOSOPHERS 


The immediate effects of the war on philosophers as individuals 
were marked. From the outbreak of the conflict in Europe, the at- 
tention and the sympathies of philosophers were deeply involved; 
reflection on the social and political values at stake, the meaning and 
right of democracy, the importance of truth and reason over against 
racial, instinctive, and irrational drives was deepened. 

For the first time in American history, philosophers were consulted 
on a large scale in connection with a national emergency. The National 
Roster of Scientific Personnel in Washington requested a voluntary 
report from interested philosophers, with a record of their fields of 
specialization and their willingness to serve the government as needed. 
Large numbers of philosophers entered various forms of military and 
civilian service both at home and abroad. These included both young 
men of draft age and older men, many of whom rendered distinguished 
service, some being able to make full use of their scientific, psycho- 
logical, social, linguistic, and cultural knowledge. 

Teachers of philosophy who remained with their colleges and 
universities (as the majority did) often found themselves reducing 
the time available for philosophical instruction, and spending most 
of their teaching hours on scientific or other subjects of military 
importance to the young men preparing for commissions in the services. 
Hours of instruction were increased, vacations and holidays diminished 
and even largely abolished, while these philosophers engaged in Army 
or Navy educational programs, teaching mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, geography, meteorology, cryptography, languages, foreign areas, 
and like subjects. Large numbers of Ph. D. candidates and young 
doctors who had not yet found teaching positions were scattered over 
the world in various branches of the services. Many were assigned to 
personnel work involving psychological knowledge; some were as- 
signed to duties with prisoners of war ; others served in the Red Cross, 
like the young philosopher who became Assistant Director in charge of 
the area from Iran to Dakar ; several acted as chaplains. Some philoso- 
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phers declared themselves to be conscientious objectors to war, of 
whom a part spent time in the “Civilian Public Service Camps,” where 
conscientious objectors were assigned to “work of national impor- 
tance.”” George Santayana, American by adoption, was one of the 
very few who lived through the war in a spirit of cool aloofness and 
contemplative detachment. He, the great skeptic and materialist, was, 
ironically enough, a guest in the Convent of the Blue Nuns in Rome, 

Early in the war, the need of considering the postwar period became 
evident, and a nationwide Universities Committee on Post-War Plan- 
ning was formed, with co-operating groups all over the country. On 
the national committee, A. O. Lovejoy and C. A. Baylis rendered 
signal service. Likewise, philosophers worked with others on postwar 
planning committees of various institutions, as at Harvard, Boston 
University, University of Illinois, Brown, Amherst, Yale, and the 
University of North Carolina. The government felt concern for the 
educational progress of men in the services, which led to the organiza- 
tion of the Armed Services Institute (a sort of correspondence school) 
and, eventually, of temporary universities for service men awaiting 
demobilization. In both, ample provision was made for philosophy. 
For the former, large editions of available textbooks were printed, 
and a special text was prepared, called Preface to Philosophy, edited by 
W. P. Tolley, and written by W. E. Hocking. B. Blanshard, C. W. 
Hendel, and J. H. Randall, Jr.; this was accompanied by a Book of 
Readings and a Work Book. The temporary universities were set up 
at Shrivenham, Biarritz, and Florence, and philosophy was taught by 
a considerable number of able American philosophers. The report is 
that interest in philosophy has been much greater than had been 
expected. 

During the war, the decease of the following philosophers lias been 
reported : 


In 1939: F. B. Brandt, who died September 1, on the Queen Mary, 
on the day when war was declared by Great Britain. 

In 1940: A. H. Daniels, D. H. Swenson, D. W. Prall, C. A. Strong, 
E. G. Spaulding, J. J. Coss, F. J. E. Woodbridge, J. F. Crawford, 
Z. Diesendruck. 

In 1941: W. T. Bush, E. B. Crooks, S. E. Hess, T. R. Kelly, E. D. 
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Martin, E. W. Runkle, G. A. Wilson, J. H. Farley, J. A. Melrose, O. 
O. Norris, E. K. Yeaton, R. W. Pray, W. A. Heidel. 

In 1942: J. H. Tufts, E. H. Kellogg, C. M. Perry, Sister Mary 
Verda, F. B. Oxtoby, H. Gomperz. 

In 1943: F. C. Sharp, H. H. Apple, M. Wertheimer. 

In 1944: G. Rebec, J. B. Pratt, W. T. Marvin. 

In 1945: E. Cassirer, W. Savery, D. F. Bowers, J. C. Burk. 

It is noteworthy that no member of the Philosophical Association 
has yet been reported as having been a direct casualty of the war. 


II. EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON PHILOSOPHY IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


As an inevitable consequence of the Selective Service Act the number 
of young men able to pursue a college education was greatly diminshed. 
There remained only those awaiting a call to service and those who 
had been rejected in the draft. On the other hand, the number of 
young women seeking an education increased, and departments of 
philosophy generally flourished in women’s colleges and in co-educa- 
tional institutions. Philosophy suffered less in graduate schools than 
might have been expected, since the need of the times for responsible 
leadership seemed to elicit a sense of intellectual responsibility 
especially among men and women who had at some time previously 
begun, but not carried through, a program of philosophical studies. 
As discharged veterans and foreign students appeared in increasing 
numbers, the facilities of almost every department of philosophy began 
to be crowded to the limit. 

Although the war temporarily diminished the teaching staffs, it 
helped to afford a compensation by bringing to America large numbers 
of displaced scholars from European universities, many of whom 
have secured temporary, or even permanent, staff appointments. Such 
institutions as the New School of Social Research and the Ecole libre 
des hautes études in New York, of which latter J. Maritain for some 
time was president, were especially effective in providing academic 
expression for these men. Some, like Maritain, A. Koyré, and J. Wahl, 
have already returned to Europe; others will remain in the United 
States permanently ; while the problems of still others remain unsolved. 

The war has not created any fundamental novelties in the philoso- 
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phical curriculum. The basic philosophical disciplines continue as 
before, although instruction has been hampered by the scarcity of 
books, owing to restrictions on paper and labor and to the impossibility 
of securing many foreign books, especially those in French and 
German. Certain fields have received new emphasis, such as Social 
and Political Philosophy, Philosophy of Democracy, and Philosophies 
of War and Peace. Latin-American Philosophy has been opened as 
a new field of investigation (which was needed, as any reader of 
Uberweg will percieve). Latin-American philosophers visited the 
United States in increasing numbers, and philosophy appeared on the 
program of a series of Inter-American Institutes,’ in which the univer- 
sities and other institutions of a region collaborated. 

The Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell University has experi- 
enced notable expansion, and the Cornell University Press, which, 
after 1945, took over publication of the THE PHILOSOPHICAL REvVIEw, 
has printed a number of important philosophical works. The depart- 
ment at Yale has likewise been enlarged. 


III. THe AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
AND OTHER SOCIETIES 


The meetings of the American Philosophical Association were sus- 
pended during American participation in the war, largely because of 
governmental restrictions on travel. The last session of the Eastern 
Division during the war was held December 29-31, 1941, although 
the Western Division met April 23-25, 1942. Meetings were not re- 
sumed until 1946. Nevertheless, the officers and committees of all 
three divisions (Eastern, Western, and Pacific), as well as the general 
officers, worked actively, and the interests of the Association did not 
suffer. The American Catholic Philosophical Association printed 
annual volumes of Proceedings, several of which were relevant to 
the war. There was continuing activity of the Southern Association 
of Philosophy and Psychology, the Southwestern Philosophical Con- 
ference, and the Association for Symbolic Logic. Several new societies 
were organized. The International Phenomenological Society was 
founded in New York December 29, 1939, and in it numerous Ameri- 





* The first was held at Boston University, March 13-15, 1943. Other inter- 
American activities will be mentioned later. 
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can scholars collaborated with displaced foreign philosophers, especially 
exiles from Germany. A group of scholars under the leadership of 
L. Finkelstein organized the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion in their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life; this has 
met annually since September, 1940 and has published its proceedings 
annually. Jews, Catholics, Protestants, Hindus, secularists, including 
representatives of almost all disciplines, have met for free discussions, 
which have proved increasingly irenic after a somewhat contentious 
start. The less inclusive, secularist Conference on the Scientific Spirit 
and the Democratic Faith also meets annually and was organized “to 
register a clear protest against a movement of reaction which seemed 
to be inimical to both democracy and science.” 

The Philosophy of Education Society was founded in 1941. The first 
annual meeting of the American Society of Aesthetics was held Sep- 
tember 11, 1944. Regional philosophical societies have been formed 
in Maine, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Indiana, and doubtless elsewhere. 
Conferences on methods in philosophy and the sciences have been held. 


Plans for “A Workshop for Philosophers or Academy of American 
Philosophy” are being considered by a group headed by G. D. Walcott.* 

The Carus Lectureship was filled by E. B. McGilvary on “Toward 
a Perspective Realism,” (1929); by M. R. Cohen on “The Meaning 
of Human History,” (1945) ; and by C. I. Lewis on “The Analysis 
of Knowledge,” (1945). Only Lewis’ lectures have as yet been pub- 
lished. 

The committees of the American Philosophical Association have 
been active. In the Eastern Division alone, the Committee on Aid to 
Displaced Scholars helped 147 displaced philosophers both financially 
and professionally. A committee reported on the need of closer 
relations between philosophy and education. Another committee 
expressed the regret of the Association at certain policies governing the 
Dictionary of Philosophy edited by D. D. Runes. The report of the 
Commission on the Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education will 
be considered later. 

The First Inter-American Congress of Philosophy scheduled to 
have been held at Columbia University in December, 1942, was in- 





*The Boston University Philosophical Club seems to be the sole surviving 
Local Group of the Kant Gesellschaft, which fell victim to the Nazis in Germany. 
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definitely postponed because of war conditions. Meanwhile a much 
more modest, but profitable, Inter-American Conference on Philosophy 
was held at Yale University, April 30—May 1, 1943, with some thirty- 
five members representing most of the American nations. Its pro- 
ceedings appeared in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
December, 1943. An International Congress of Philosophy was held at 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, in September, 1944. Relations with Latin- 
American philosophers were furthered by a tour of C. Krusé, who 
visited most of the Latin-American countries, as a representative of 
American philosophy. Several other American philosophers, including 
W. V. Quine, I. Edman, and P. Romanell, lectured and engaged in 
research in Mexico or Brazil. 

John Dewey’s eightieth birthday in 1939 and the centennial of the 
birth of William James in 1942 were occasions for special papers both 
at the Association and elsewhere. Two issues of The Journal of 
Philosophy (Nos. 4 and 5, 1941) were devoted to honoring A. N. 
Whitehead on his eightieth birthday. 


IV. JouRNALS 


Philosophical periodicals flourished during the war. THE PHILo- 
SOPHICAL REviEw has been published regularly although in slightly 
diminished size, and The Journal of Philosophy has kept to its usual 
730 pages each year. Relatively few articles have dealt directly with 
the war. E. Chapman’s “Beauty and the War” and P. Weiss’s “The 
Ethics of Pacifism’’* are examples. There was, however, a notable 
increase of papers bearing on social philosophy, democracy, freedom, 
and philosophy of history. E. O. Sisson’s ““‘Human Nature and the 
Present Crisis” was the only presidential address to deal directly with 
the issue of fascist versus democratic thought. Ethics, The Philosophy 
of Science, The Journal of Symbolic Logic, and The Journal of Social 
Philosophy have continued. Catholic philosophy is represented by The 
New Scholasticism, The Modern Schoolman, The Thomist, and the 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 

Several new journals have been founded in wartime: in 1939, 


* Journal of Philos. 39 (1942), 493-499, and Philos. Rev. LI (1942), 476-496. 
See also G. W. Hartmann on the pacifist position, Philos. Rev. LIII (1944), 
125-144. 
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Philosophic Abstracts (international in scope) ; in 1940, Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research (conspicuous for interest in Latin- 
American and Russian thought), and the Journal of the History of 
Ideas; in 1941, The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism ; in 1942, 
The Journal of Legal and Political Philosophy; in 1943, The Philo- 
sophical Forum; and in 1945, Latin-American Thought. All continue 
to exist, except the last-named. 

Mention should be made of various journals not exclusively 
philosophical which publish numerous philosophical articles and 
reviews. Among these are The Personalist, The Scientific Monthly, 
and some which are primarily concerned with religion, such as the 
Journal of Religion, Religion in Life, Christendom, The Crozer 
Quarterly, The Harvard Theological Review, and The Journal of 
Religious Thought. 


V. ProGress OF RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 


“The Library of Living Philosophers,” edited by P. A. Schilpp 
of Northwestern University (Evanston, Illinois), is widely regarded 
as the most important project of philosophical scholarship during the 
war years. The editorial plan is to publish one volume each year deal- 
ing with the thought of one of the world’s leading philosophers, when 
he has reached the point of ripe maturity. Each volume is to include 
a biography of the man chosen; a series of some twenty critical essays 
by specialists, on various aspects of his thought; his reply to the 
critics ; and a complete bibliography of his writings. The value of such 
volumes is self-evident.‘ 

The publication of The International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science (Chicago: University of Chicago Press) has been continued, 
if at retarded pace. The editor, Otto Neurath, was able to complete his 
Foundations of the Social Sciences (1945) before his death. 

Reference works make the current state of research available. D. D. 





‘The Library began with the war and contains the following volumes: I. The 
Philosophy of John Dewey (1939); Il The Philosophy of George Santayana 
(1940); III The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead (1941); IV. The 
Philosophy of G. E. Moore (1942) ; and V. The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell 
(1944). Because of Whitehead’s illness at the time, it was impossible for him to 
write the usual reply to critics. Volumes on Benedetto Croce and the late Ernst 
Cassirer are projected. 
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Runes edited a small dictionary of philosophy.in 1942, to which allusion 
has already been made. The same editor prepared Who's Who in 
Philosophy (1942). An Encyclopedia of Religion (1945), edited by 
Vergilius Ferm, is noteworthy both for abundant entries on philoso- 
phical subjects and for collaboration of Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, 
and secular scholars. 

Research in history of philosophy has been fruitful. Among the chief 
contributions to the understanding of Plato are: R. Demos, The 
Philosophy of Plato (1939), which seeks a systematic interpretation 
of Plato’s thought; G. R. Morrow, Plato’s Law of Slavery (1939) ; 
A. D. Winspear, The Genesis of Plato’s Thought, (1940), which ap- 
plies sociological and economic criteria; Richard Robinson, Plato’s 
Earlier Dialectic (1941); and Frederick Solmsen, Plato’s Theology 
(1942). H. Cherniss of Johns Hopkins has undertaken fresh investi- 
gation of Aristotle, the results of which appear in Aristotle’s Criticism 
of Plato and the Academy (Vol. I, 1944) and The Riddle of the Early 
Academy (1945). Cherniss doubts whether Aristotle contributes 
anything to our knowledge of Plato beyond what is found in the dia- 
logues. The great classicist, W. Jaeger, now at Harvard University, 
has completed his comprehensive survey of Greek culture, Paideia 
(3 vols., 1939-1944) ; and W. C. Greene in Moira (1944) presents 
a searching investigation of “fate, good, and evil in Greek thought.” 
E. R. Goodenough’s Introduction to Philo Judaeus (1940) is note- 
worthy. 

Relatively little important work has been published on thought 
since the Greek period down to the nineteenth century, although the 
scholastics have been busy. Pegis has edited a useful two-volume 
edition of The Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas (1945), care- 
fully analyzed. D. Bidney’s Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza (1940) 
aroused some discussion. Many important studies appeared in The 
Journal of the History of Ideas. Among the 19th century writers, the 
irrationalists have attracted special attention. There has been a revival 
of interest in Kierkegaard (especially among theologians). His works 
have been translated by the late D. F. Swenson and W. Lowrie, and 
published chiefly by the Princeton University Press. Partly because of 
his relations to National Socialistic ideology, Nietzsche has been the 
subject of renewed investigation. C. Brinton, Nietzsche (1941), laid 
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chief stress on the uses made of Nietzsche in Nazi propaganda, while 
G. A. Morgan, What Nietzsche Means (1941), furnished an interpre- 
tation at once more appreciative and more objective. Many articles 
on Nietzsche, notably in the Journal of the History of Ideas, were 
written by W. Eckstein, J. Gutmann, G. de Huszar, K. Lowith, C. 
Morris, P. Tillich, and others. 

Renewed attention has been paid to American thought. Typical of 
this interest are W. H. Sheldon, America’s Progressive Philosophy 
(1942), and semipopular works like T. V. Smith, The Philosophic 
Way of Life in America (2d ed., 1943), and H. M. Jones, (ed.), 
Ideas in America (1944). Especially useful to foreign scholars are 
two anthologies: P. A. Anderson and M. H. Fisch, Philosophy in 
America from the Puritans to James (1939), which includes several 
little-known thinkers, and W. G. Muelder and L. Sears, The Develop- 
ment of American Philosophy (1940), which is more representative 
of the main streams of thought. Current intercultural interest is 
reflected in C. A. Moore (ed.), Philosophy—East and West (1944), 
which is noteworthy for essays by Japanese scholars as well as for new 
information and analysis by scholars of distinction. W. R. Crawford’s 
Century of Latin-American Thought (1944) is pioneer work.® 

Typical of the lively interest in logic are such works as C. C. Pratt, 
The Logic of Modern Psychology (1939), W. V. Quine, Mathematical 
Logic (194), H. A. Larrabee, Relibale Knowledge (1945), M. R. 
Cohen, A Preface to Logic (1944), and many other works. R. Carnap 
(now in Chicago) continues his Studies in Semantics (Vol. I, 1942; 
Vol. II, 1943). Important contributions to understanding of the 
function of logic are W. M. Urban, Language and Reality (1939), 
Brand Blanshard, The Nature of Thought (1939), and A. E. Murphy, 
The Uses of Reason (1943). 

Theoretical ethics has been neglected, although J. W. Hudson, at 
the 1939 meeting of the Western Division of the Philosophical Associa- 
tion, devoted his presidential address to a useful survey of the state 
of ethical knowledge.* R. A. Tsanoff’s Moral Ideals of our Civilization 


°Bertrand Russell’s History of Western Philosophy (1945), written during 
Lord Russell’s stay in the U.S., relates philosophy to its cultural backgrounds 
from Russell’s characteristic standpoints. B. A. G. Fuller’s History of Philoso- 
phy (2d ed., 1945) appeared in a new and improved edition. 

*“Ethical Theory and Practice,” Philos. Rev. XLIX (1940), 105-120. 
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(1942) isa scholarly manual on the history of ethics. C. L. Stevenson’s 
Ethics and Language (1944) is an acute semantic analysis. 

Aesthetics, on the contrary, has flourished, and much has been pub- 
lished. Three books of major importance will be mentioned. K. E, 
Gilbert and H. Kuhn’s History of Aesthetics (1939) represents 
collaboration between an American and a German scholar (refugee 
from Nazism) in researches which have led to the most nearly 
adequate history of the subject yet written. T. M. Greene in The Arts 
and the Art of Criticism (1940) adopted the method of scholarly co- 
operation between the department of philosophy at Princeton and the 
departments of English, art, archaeology, music, classics, architecture, 
mathematics, and physics. The fundamental conceptions of this work 
turn about matter (the medium of art) and form (artistically expres- 
sive organization). H. M. Kallen in Art and Freedom (2 vols., 1942) 
dealt with the problem of the social relevance of art. 

Epistemology, although criticized by many, develops actively. Its 
problems are acutely treated in Brand Blanshard, The Nature of 
Thought (1939). L. Wood’s Analysis of Knowledge (1941) is a 
systematic treatment of epistemological problems from a realistic point 
of view, in contrast to Blanshard’s idealism. D. C. Macintosh brings 
his old work, The Problem of Knowledge (1915), to completion in 
The Problem of Religious Knowledge (1940), where recent develop- 
ments in theory of knowledge are applied to philosophy of religion. 
Increasing research in phenomenology is reflected in M. Farber, The 
Foundation of Phenomenology-(1943), the most important work in 
that field to be published in the United States. 

Metaphysics occupies the thought of many philosophers, despite 
positivistic attacks. Brand Blanshard’s work on The Nature of 
Thought, previously mentioned, is a critical approach to absolute 
idealism and is one of the most scholarly works produced during the 
period. The scholastic view is interpreted by J. Maritain, A Preface to 
Metaphysics (1939). A. N. Whitehead includes in Modes of Thought 
(1939) his metaphysical essays on nature; this book has been trans- 
lated into Spanish. F. J. E. Woodbridge’s An Essay on Nature 
(1940) presents the author’s naturalistic metaphysics in mature form. 
Two works, different in approach, set forth panpsychistic systems: 
W. T. Stace, The Nature of the World (1940), and D. H. Parker, 
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Experience and Substance (1941). F. H. Bradley’s method is criticized 
in R. W. Church, Bradley's Dialectic (1942). Several metaphysical 
theories are contrasted by S. C. Pepper in World Hypotheses (1942) ; 
starting as a contextualist, Pepper has become more appreciative of 
idealism. In Process and Polarity (1944), first of the Woodbridge 
Lectures, W. H. Sheldon relates certain metaphysical concepts to 
practical existence. One of the most important metaphysical events of 
this period was the publication in one volume of George Santayana’s 
Realms of Being (1941). In 1945 the Nicholas Murray Butler Gold 
Medal of Columbia University was awarded to Mr. Santayana in 
recognition of this work.’ 

Theory of value, or axiology, has attracted many philosophers. 
Numerous articles have been devoted to this subject. Among the more 
important books in the field are the following: John Dewey, Theory 
of Valuation (1939), which is II, 4, in the International Encyclopedia 
of Unified Science. Here Dewey examines competing theories more 
carefully than elsewhere. C. J. Ducasse, in Philosophy as a Science 
(1941), holds that philosophy is essentially a theory of value-appraisals. 
B. E. Jessup, Relational Value Meanings (1943), is vigorous and 
original. R. Lepley’s Verifiability of Value (1944) is an attempt to 
interpret values from a naturalistic standpoint, without, however, con- 
sidering religious values. Y. H. Krikorian’s (ed.) Naturalism and the 
Human Spirit (1944) is more concerned to relate naturalism to “the 
aspirations of the human spirit’ (and so to religion) than some nat- 
uralism has been. It has aroused discussion® partly because of its lack 
of exact definitions and partly because of the independence of the 
various contributors to the volume. 

Philosophy of religion, combining metaphysical and axiological 
ideas, has been productive. A few representative works are: J. S. 
Bixler, Religion for Free Minds (1939) ; G. P. Conger, Ideologies of 
Religion (1940) ; W. E. Hocking, Living Religions and a W orld Faith 
(1940) ; E. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion (1940) ; C. Hart- 
shorne, Man’s Vision of God (1941); J. B. Pratt, Can We Keep the 
Faith? (1941); J. B. Agus, Modern Philosophies of Judaism (1941) ; 
R. A. Tsanoff, Religion at the Crossroads (1942); D. E. Trueblood, 


"See Journal of Philos. 42(1945), 224. 
*See E. S. Brightman, Nature and Values (1945), and numerous reviews. 
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The Logic of Belief (1942); C. Morris, Paths of Life; Preface to a 
World Religion (1942); W. E. Hocking, Science and the Idea of 
God (1944); and E. Frank, Philosophical Understanding and Reli- 
gious Truth (1945). D. C. Macintosh’s The Problem of Religious 
Knowledge was mentioned under epistemology. 

Philosophy of science is represented in the journal of that name as 
well as in other journals, and in papers at the learned societies. The 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science is an organ for this field. The series of 
Source Books in the History of Science, under the general editorial 
care of G. D. Walcott, continues with the sponsorship of the American 
Philosophical Association. W. H. Werkmeister ‘in Philosophy of 
Science (1940) and A. G. Ramsperger in Philosophies of Science 
(1942) report the state of the discipline. P. Frank’s Between Physics 
and Philosophy (1941) presents a positivistic standpoint. 

It is in the field of social philosophy that the most active publication 
was concentrated during the period. It is natural that the mind should 
be forced to reflect on the freedom, the democracy, the justice, and 
the social order which were challenged in the war of ideas. 

A rich volume on its topic was a symposium edited by Ruth N. 
Anshen—Freedom (1940). In it the problem was investigated from 
almost every significant angle by over forty authorities. John Dewey's 
Freedom and Culture (1939) and N. M. Butler’s Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity (1942) are typical of their distinguished authors. Irwin 
Edman and H. W. Schneider prepared a source book, Fountainheads 
of Freedom (1941). H. Kuhn wrote a searching investigation of the 
fate of freedom in Europe, especially in Germany, under the title, 
Freedom Forgotten and Remembered (1943). Many other books and 
articles appeared. The subject was frequently discussed in The Pro- 
ceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association (1939- 
1945). 

The nature of democracy was a main topic at the sessions and in 
the published reports of the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion, and the conferences on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic 
Faith. The Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, at its meeting in December, 1941, conducted a symposium on “The 
Philosophical Presuppositions of Democracy.” Several books were 
devoted to the theme: Sidney Hook, Reason, Social Myths and De- 
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mocracy (1940); C. M. Perry (ed.), The Philosophy of American 
Democracy (1943) ; and R. B. Perry, in Puritanism and Democracy 
(1944), made respect for the human individual central to both 
Puritanism and democracy. Democracy was ably defended against 
Nazi and fascist ideologies (and underlying problems of value were 
discussed) in M. Rader’s No Compromise (1939). The title was 
quoted from Mussolini; the book defends the rationality of value judg- 
ments. The Roman Catholic point of view is expounded in J. Maritain, 
Scholasticism and Politics. W. M. McGovern’s From Luther to Hitler 
(1941) sets forth, with scholarly apparatus but sometimes with 
dubious results, the historical background of Nazi theories. H. 
Marcuse, Reason and Revolution (1941), is based on careful research 
into nineteenth century political thought in Germany and presents 
much that is not generally accessible. G. E. Mueller’s Philosophy and 
the War is to be noted. A. R. Chandler’s The Clash of Political Ideals 
(1940) is a useful source book, and the same writer analyzes a political- 
social ideology in Rosenberg’s Nasi Myth (1945). 

Philosophy of history is a branch of social philosophy that was much 
_ under discussion. Among the works that have attracted attention are: 
P. T. Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age (1941); W. T. Stace, The 
Destiny of Western Man (1942); E. Kahler, Man the Measure 
(1943); and R. T. Flewelling, The Survival of Western Culture 
(1943), written as an answer to Spengler. Numerous articles in the 
field are to be found, especially in The Journal of Philosophy. Related 
to this subject is E. Cassirer, dn Essay on Man (1944), a Kantian 
philosophical anthropology. 

Systematic treatments of social philosophy as a whole are less 
abundant. To be noted are J. E. Boodin’s The Social Mind (1939), 
R. M. Mclver’s Social Causation (1942), and L. Stapleton’s Justice 
and World Society (1944). 

Last of all, there is the field of philosophy of education. Full bibli- 
ographies are to be found annually in School and Society (N. Y.). 
A few works stand out, such as: J. S. Brubacher’s Modern Philoso- 
phies of Education (1939), F. S. Breed’s Education and the New 
Realism (1939), John Dewey’s Education Today (1940), R. Ulich’s 
Fundamentals of Democratic Education (1940), Alexander Meikle- 
john’s Education Between Two Worlds (1942), and I. B. Berkson’s 
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Education Faces the Future (1943). The Harvard report on General 
Education has been noted. 


By far the most important contribution to an understanding of the 
place of philosophy in liberal education has been made by the Com- 
mission on the Function of Philosophy in American Education, which 
was set up by the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical 
Association in 1943. The Commission consisted of B. Blanshard, C. 
J. Ducasse, C. W. Hendel, A. E. Murphy, and M. C. Otto. It was given 
a grant by the Rockefeller Foundation. Extensive correspondence 
was carried on with philosophers and other scholars, the results of 
which were published under the title, “From the Commission’s Mail- 
bag,” in THE PHILOsoPHICAL Review for May, 1945. The Commis- 
sion held two-day regional conferences in Chicago, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, Baltimore, New York, and Boston. The final 
report, to which all members contributed, was published under the 
title, Philosophy in American Education: Its Tasks and Responsibili- 
ties (1945). This report shows that philosophy is very much alive as 
an academic discipline and as a cultural ferment; that philosophers 
are independent, frank, and self-critical ; and that agreement in opinion 
among philosophers is neither necessary nor possible, however desir- 
able it may be in the ultimate. 

Everyone who wishes to get “the feel’ of American philosophy as it 
is today and has been during the War, should read the Commission’s 
report, especially Blanshard’s chapter on “The Climate of Opinion” 
(pp. 3-42) and Murphy’s on “The Situation in American Philoso- 
phy” (pp. 43-65). “The great revolt against Idealism and Theism 
which began with the advent of Pragmatism, Naturalism, and Realism” 
(p. 19) is related to a [fundamental] difference over the nature and 
function of philosophy itself, a difference that some would regard as 
the skeleton in the American philosophical closet’’ (p. 21). Shall the 
philosopher be, as Plato held, “a comprehending spectator of all time 
and all existence,” or shall he, with Dewey, aim at “the facilitation 
of social advance” (p. 22) ? The basic problem of American philosophy 
today is the relating of these two conceptions. Murphy sets forth their 
contrasts (pp. 44-53). B. H. Bode is quoted as thinking of them as 
“fundamentally opposed” (p. 23). Blanshard, himself a contemplative 
spectator, takes a more irenic view and declares that “ it would be 
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absurd to close the classroom to the judicial discussion of urgent issues 
just because of their urgency” (p. 26). For this reason, he finds the 
philosophical logic of Hegel, Lotze, Bradley, and Bosanquet in closer 
touch with actual thinking than the extremely technical modern logic 
(p. 32)—a point in which Dewey would doubtless acquiesce. Blan- 
shard’s views are stated in the light of the broad knowledge of the 
Commission. They are, it is true, his own; they do not hint that 
differences of opinion in philosophy will soon be erased; but they do 
suggest that progress in philosophy (as in world co-operation ) depends 
on doing away with the “intolerance” and “the proud and stubborn 
individualism” which A. E. Avey and R. F. Piper are quoted as de- 
ploring (p. 34). 

The closing chapter of the volume, by M. C. Otto, is entitled 
“Philosophy in the Community,” and reflects the feeling of social 
responsibility which is a dominant mood of the report, as well as of 
American scholarly opinion, at this crisis of world history. In the 
atomic age it is important to know what atoms are; but American 
philosophers, on the whole, see it as their chief present task to under- 
stand persons and their social relations, environment, and development, 
in the light of the best available insights. The gnothi seauton, the 
Republic, and the Laws continue to present the central problems of 
philosophy. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


Boston University 
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DISCUSSION 


JORDAN'S ‘THEORY OF 


CORPORATE WILL: CRITICISM 


N A RECENT issue of THE Review! Professor E. T. Mitchell 

discussed at some length the theory of corporate will as it is de- 
veloped in the works of E. Jordan. I share Professor Mitchell's concern 
for the lack of understanding, in current legal and political thought, 
of the concept of corporeity; I share, too, his appreciation that the 
work of Jordan is unique in American philosophy. The importance 
of the subject and the nature of Professor Mitchell’s analysis provide 
reason for comment on his discussion. 

There is a rather singular quality about Professor Mitchell’s evalua- 
tion; while he has unquestionably read and digested Jordan’s works 
(no mean accomplishment in itself), and while he carefully notes 
Jordan’s criticism of the particularistic method of defining political 
data, yet Professor Mitchell’s critique seems mainly to be a complaint 
that Jordan has rejected the orthodox terminology and _ subjectivist 
method of individualism. It is asserted that “of Jordan’s general ap- 
proach I have no criticism” (p. 70), and again that “Jordan’s approach 
to the problem. ..appears to me wholly commendable” (p. 76)—but 
it is precisely to Jordan’s method and approach in his description of 
corporate will that Professor Mitchell 7s objecting. It is somewhat as 
if Professor Mitchell visited the house of a friend, admired the func- 
tional floor plan, and the modern furnishings, then returned home, sat 
down in his favorite Morris chair, and sighed : “This is so much more 
comfortable than those newfangled gadgets.” If we are to understand 
the implications of Jordan’s description of will as corporate, it is neces- 
sary to examine the grounds which he adduces in support of his 
redefinition of will, for, as Professor Mitchell admits, “Jordan discards 





*LV (January, 1946), 65-76. 
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all the traditional characterizations of will” (p. 65). It is not clarifying 
to remark that here is a new investigation of fact and then simply to 
assert that one likes the old definitions better. Before further comment 
upon what seems to me essentially a methodological confusion, it 
would be pertinent to cite an example or two of what is meant by the 
above observation. 

One of the important concepts developed by Jordan is that of “‘feel- 
ing-mass”’ ; of it, he says: 
...the fact we have called mass-feeling must be understood in terms of neither 
psychological subjectivity nor of organic subjectivity....The elementary feeling 
which is the basis of knowledge is not as yet a feeling of anything. To speak of 


it as a feeling of or for anything thus prejudices the explanation intended (Theory 
of Legislation, pp. 113, 120). 


Professor Mitchell insists upon interpreting feeling in terms of indi- 
vidual reactions ; “. . .is it not true that only individuals feel?” (p. 71). 
This is an evasion of the question proposed by Jordan, namely, whether 
there is factually an area which is so nonsubjectivized that it must be 
called a “‘mass”’; if so, it is an elemental datum for political thought 
and activity. Jordan obviously does not mean by “feeling-mass” the 
sort of things Professor Mitchell cites as instances: “anger, unrest, 
uneasiness, foreboding, or want” (p. 71). To transliterate into terms 
he has already heatedly rejected the data which Jordan is trying to 
explicate avoids the question at hand, whether there is an observable 
“feeling-mass,” and if so, how it can be described. 

The operation of corporations is one of the main subjects of Pro- 
fessor Mitchell’s criticism. He cites ‘four typical methods” by which 
corporate wills “make choices” (p. 73). This casual identification of 
any and all corporations, so-called, with the corporate will which is 
under discussion seems to me to by-pass Jordan’s entire argument in 
respect to the nature of corporeity. The initial question in this con- 
nection is whether a corporation exhibits the capacity of corporate 
will; if so, then it is a corporate entity ; if not, it is an artificiality and, 
strictly speaking, ought to be noted as “corporation” to indicate that 
while it may carry the legal title, it does not in reality evidence the 
characteristics which Jordan describes as essential elements of cor- 
poreity. In most cases, it is probable that the corporations referred to 
by Professor Mitchell are so inadequately incorporated that they pro- 
vide a perverted rather than a true instance of corporate will. 


The corporation is the creature of the law in no sense but the most literal and 
formal and positivist....The industrial corporations therefore never intend a 
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real end, and hence cannot be founded upon true principle. They are imperfectly 
individuated (Forms of Individuality, pp. 433, 446). 

A large part of Professor Mitchell’s suggestions in respect to the 
reform of corporations is a negation of the activity of corporate will 
as defined by Jordan. It is not to the point here to question Professor 
Mitchell’s interpretation of corporations, but it ought to be clear that 
his concept of corporate will in action is not an interpretation, but 
the contrary, of Jordan’s view. This becomes evident if we consider the 
element of autonomy which Jordan conceives essential to corporate 
action: “...Administrative autonomy therefore is the basis of any 
and all stability in a public organization” (Theory of Legislation, p. 
416). When we inquire into the nature of the grounds which compel 
Jordan to postulate the autonomous nature of corporate will, we find 
that it is because 


..-.in growth order as act is autonomous, and control becomes self-control. ..a 
shift in substance or circumstance so redistributes circumstantial relations that 
the situation circumstanced acquires an executive or growth-urgency (/bid., pp. 
62, 112). 

The “growth-urgency” is then, according to Jordan, the source of 
the autonomy evidenced by a corporate body; it is, in fact, the very 
essence of corporeity : 

...the real is the harmony of fact with the end which through growth the fact 
becomes....This tendency to self-realization through growth is taken as the type 


of the real, and its final form for practical purposes is will (Forms of Individuality, 
p. 148). 


In consideration of this description of the nature of will, it seems 
rather clear that when Professor Mitchell describes the operation of 
corporate will as the “autocratic” choice of “one man or a small clique” 
(p. 73), the decision of a “popular-leader” (p. 73), the “pressure- 
group method of arriving at decisions” (p. 74), and as “deliberative,” 
with deliberative defined as the discovery of a “general will,” he is 
not discussing in any sense the fact or entity—if indeed such it be— 
which Jordan has described as “corporate will.” These are two quite 
distinct concepts, and I am not here interested in arguing that one is 
more factual than the other. I do think that it is extremely important 
to recognize the distinction, and to observe that it does not constitute 
an evaluation of Jordan’s description of corporate will to reiterate the 
definitions, descriptions, and aspirations of the subjectivist, particular- 
istic theory of will which he has been at such pains to deny and refute. 
The confusion of the two contrary definitions of fact implies a 
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confusion of methods of observing and describing that fact. It is largely 
because of this lack of clarity in the definition of elemental social fact 
that legal and political thought is so vague on the subject of will, 
corporeity, and corporations. 

Professor Mitchell argues that “corporations can be induced or 
compelled to make use of these resources” (p. 75). On the basis of 
Jordan’s description of corporate will, one is entitled to ask Professor 
Mitchell: “How?” Certainly this could not be accomplished, on Jor- 
dan’s view, by influencing the individual directors of the corporation 
to “assume responsibility” (p. 76). 


The individual cannot, without resort to the substitution of psychology for 
logic, be represented as vested with public capacity....The “Copernican revolu- 
tion” in practical theory consists in giving up the attempt to interpret practical 
reality in terms either of the isolated or the aggregated individual, and adopting 
the view of the corporate or embodied mind or will as the principle with respect 
to which all questions of practice are to be resolved (Theory of Legislation, p. 
xiv; quoted in part by Professor Mitchell, p. 65). 


How then induce or compel institutions to assume public responsi- 
bility? Through law, perhaps? But law itself acquires its meaning 
from the corporate will; to assume that corporate will derives its 
meaning and stability from law is to reduce the theory of corporate 
will to meaninglessness. 


Concrete definiteness then accrues to the law not from a supposed origin in 


fact but through its administrative application through public corporate organs 
(Ibid., p. 135). 


II 


Something like the above reduction is apparently what makes Pro- 
fessor Mitchell see in Jordan’s point of view an ultimate contradiction 
between (1) speculative reason which can envisage ends but cannot 
realize them, and (2) corporate will which can act but cannot envisage 
ideals or evaluate ends. I think this diremption in Jordan’s thought 
may not be as severe as Professor Mitchell deems it. The methodolo- 
gical confusion to which I referred at the outset seems to me to result 
from the very substitution of psychological for logical method and 
terminology which Jordan points out in the quotation above. Hence, I 
was interested to indicate how Professor Mitchell has in his critique 
substituted for Jordan’s descriptive terminology another set of terms 
which are meaningful only in a methodological framework which 
Jordan rejects at the outset. 
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The nature of the legislative process will depend largely upon the type of 
function it is to perform....Its method is quite properly that of formal logic as 
expressed in discussion and argumentation (J/bid., p. 132). 


Jordan has decisively rejected the psychological and the sociological 
methods of describing political data; “‘... a practical logic is a philoso- 
phy of law” (Jbid., p. 453). 

Twice in Professor Mitchell’s discussion he refers to “Jordan’s 
Hegelian syllogism.” It is this assumption which accounts for the 
freezing of two of the stages of growth, as defined by Jordan, into 
exclusive contradictories. At this point, in the absence of any systematic 
treatment of logic by Jordan, I must admit that what follows is ex- 
pressive of my own point of view and is not to be derived from an 
exegesis of Jordan’s works. Whether it is there by implication may 
well be arguable. I should like to suggest, however, that the structure 
of Jordan’s analysis demands a logical method which Hegel is not 
able to supply. It is true that Hegel realized that the real data of the 
political process are corporate in nature, but he was unable to supply 
a logic adequate to his description of social structure and history. If 
Professor Mitchell means by the reference to “Hegelian syllogism” 
to suggest that Hegelian logic is inadequate to the description of 
corporeity, then I should reply that it seems to me that this has been 
pretty adequately demonstrated, especially by Hegel. 


The dichotomy which disturbs Professor Mitchell arises, at least ‘ 


in part, from the fact that the enumeration of “speculative reason” and 
“corporations” does not exhaust the nature of the social process as 
defined by Jordan. There are three main stages in the process: Life, 
Will, and Law. In more logical or methodological terms, these may 
be called respectively the immediate, intermediate, and mediate levels 
of social activity or structure, and this is, I believe, quite consistent 
with Jordan’s use of both sets of terms. Any logic, then, which would 
be admitted by Jordan to be adequate as a method of social analysis 
must at least take cognizance of these three levels or areas of signifi- 
cance. One such approach is to be found in the more mature writings 
of F. H. Bradley. It is unfortunate that Bradley is so often remembered 
only as the author of Appearance and Reality. Bosanquet himself 
admitted in Implication and Linear Inference (1920) that he had just 
begun to understand the meaning of Bradley’s description of inference; 
one cannot but wonder how the theory of communal will in Philosophi- 
cal Theory of the State (1899) would have fared in the light of this 
new understanding of methodology. 
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DISCUSSION 


My present purpose is not to enter upon a critique of Bradleian 
logic, but to indicate (1) the possibility of a logic suitable as method to 
Jordan’s analysis; (2) that this is not the Hegelian logic of contra- 
diction; and (3) that the description of political process in logical 
rather than psychological terms eliminates the dichotomy which 
Professor Mitchell rightly argues would be fatal to social action. 


It will be remembered that Bradley himself was much disturbed in 
his earlier works by the annoying dichotomy of immediate experience 
and mediate thought. He tried to escape from the dilemma with his 
makeshift theory of “floating ideas,” which he later honestly rejected. 
In Terminal Essays and the second edition of the Logic, however, 
Bradley’s continued attention to the problem bore the fruit of a real 
contribution to the method demanded by Jordan’s description of social 
process. It was in his description of inference as the intermediate be- 
tween the mediacy of relational, discursive thought and the immediacy 
of undifferentiated feeling that Bradley indicated the method which 
would include the data of social activity as formulated by Jordan. 
There is some reason, therefore, to hope that from Bradley’s account 
of inference we can obtain a clue as to the possible transition in action 
between the immediacy of corporeity and the mediacy of speculative 
thought. 

The most definitive statement made by Bradley in respect to infer- 
ence was that which characterized it as “the ideal self-development 
of an object taken as real.” Note how closely this terminology parallels 
that of Jordan quoted above: “this tendency to self-realization through 
growth is taken as the type of the real.” The question, then, is what 
is meant by the “‘self-development of an object.” It is clear at the outset 
that the object, which is immediate experience (or feeling-mass), is the 
datum for thought ; the problem is how mediate thought can get at an 
immediate datum, how feeling can be translated into terms and rela- 
tions. Bradley suggests that thought acts upon this immediate datum 
through inference. Inference is therefore inference of ; inference does 
not construct its object. Without the immediate datum of feeling- 
experience, there would be no datum, and hence no inference. Infer- 
ence, therefore, begins with the object as given in immediacy. 

There are some interesting implications in Bradley’s definition of 
the object of inference, and they are of primary importance to the 
understanding of Jordan’s theory of corporate will. In the first place, 
thus to describe inference is to imply clearly that inference operates 
under extremely narrow restrictions in respect to its object or content. 
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How it is that objects of immediate experience are selected for the 
attention of inference is not a problem for logic. It may be a subject 
for the investigation of psychology or metaphysics; as far as logic as 
a method of thought and action is concerned, objects of inference are 
immediately given data. Consistent with this principle, Jordan says: 
“We say feeling-mass in order to distinguish the original stuff 
of experience from its specialized characters as realized in experience 
later” ([bid., p. 112). 

It is sufficient for inference that objects are presented; it follows 
that the objects of immediate experience must be accepted by inference 
as real. Inference is neither regulative nor constitutive of the objects 


with which it deals; inference is definitive only. Perhaps it should be _ 


indicated at this point that what is being suggested here is that 
Bradley’s description of inference is a methodological description of the 
social process which Jordan calls legislation: “*...the experiences of 
the life process are the data of law” (/bid., p. 55). Continuation of the 
above quotation indicates the connection of the three functional pro- 
cesses of political activity: “...administration is the...testing of 
relations which practice sets up as hypotheses within those data; and 
as tested hypotheses these administrative rules or principles of practice 
are turned over to the judicial function for final formulation” (J/bid.), 
We are concerned here only with the intermediate process of legisla- 
tion, for it is this alone which can make possible a correlation of activity 
between corporeity and speculative reason. 

What is the nature of the object given in the presentational im- 
mediacy of experience? The object itself apparently remains external 
to, and independent of, the inferential process. Immediate experience 
is the material for inference, and its only material. The facts and rela- 
tions explicated by inference must therefore, according to Bradley, 
be contained within the object presented to inference. The object is 
not presented by, with, from, or in inference; it is presented to it. In 
this manner Bradley arrives at his explanation of the simultaneous 
individuality and unity of the reality which is experience. Thus is 
constituted the concrete universal. In like manner, Jordan states: 

The object is then an original synopsis of experience and reality which appears 
in the form of a time character to any moment of perception. Its logical unique- 
ness and importance lies in the fact that all distinctions of whatever sort that 
are made in thought are made upon it as a basis or ground (J/bid., p. 67). 
Thus the unfolding by inference of the object, that is, of immediate 
experience, is the self-development of the object. The facts and rela- 
tions implicit in the object are made explicit by the definitive and 
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demonstrative activity of inference. As a logical process, inference is 
the systematic explication of reality as it is presented in the immediacy 
of experience. In this manner, inference provides the data for specula- 
tive reason. It describes also, I take it, what Jordan means by 
“individuation.”” His criticism of Hegel on this point is that, while 
Hegel saw that the “formal character of universality was identity,” 
he could not understand that the “. . .identity must be concrete, that is, 
must instance the universal, not in, but as the particular individuated 
as a corporate whole” (/bid., p. 85). Some of the implications of this 
identity logic, which Hegel did not comprehend, are indicated in 
Jordan’s discussion of “analogical identity” (The Aesthetic Object). 

Professor Mitchell finds difficulties in Jordan’s theory of corporate 
will which seem to me to be clarified by this logical description of the 
translation of the object of immediate experience into a datum for 
thought. ‘““The concept of corporeity,” says Jordan ‘“‘assumes life-facts 
as principled, thus giving opportunity for scientific description” 
(Theory of Legislation, p. 50). In this connection, Jordan sees in the 
work of Whitehead an effort on the part of science “to become a 
philosophy” by establishing itself upon a speculative basis (/bid., p. 
52). It would appear then that will, as defined by Jordan in terms of 
corporeity, is itself the very reality of the intermediate area of 
activity : 


...the will, as a conscious experience in the corporate individual, is related to 
the structure of that individual intermediately, and its operation, as effective, in 
so far as consciousness can be effective, is mediated through and exhausted in 
the effective capacities of the human being (/bid., p. 251). 


This is, to be sure, a description of will as a capacity of the individual 
. which is far removed from the “traditional characterizations of will,” 
but as thus logically grounded, it is not a theory which renders the 
individual “by nature powerless,” as Professor Mitchell claims, nor 
does it mean that individual life is as futile as he seems to think Jordan 
makes it (pp. 70 f.). Rather, “...it is this situation as present in the 
facts of life which sets for practical philosophy the problem of legisla- 
tion and control” (Jbid., p. 249). 

If Professor Mitchell is worried about the status of specific 
individuals as such, then it must be admitted that Jordan agrees with 
Plato and Aristotle, that “...the ‘people,’ it appears, can act with 
political intelligence only when their vaguely felt necessities and wants 
are clarified as universal public issues, and presented to them as 
elements of some large ideal end” (Jbid., p. 133). The function of 
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legislation is, therefore, an evidence of the political will of the state, 
and that will is corporate in nature. Reason operates in social affairs 
through the legislative formulation of political policies. The individual, 
as such, applies his intelligence to problems by acting through the 
agencies and organs of government. The presentation of issues in 
terms of ideal ends is the function of the legislator, and this deter- 
mination of social policy by the legislator is the operation of corporate 
will at the intermediate level. The failure to understand the true 
function of the legislator, Jordan remarks, is the source of popular 
criticism of the legislative process as “incessant and pointless argument” 
([bid., p. 132). I have seen philosophers smile when a philosopher- 
legislator asserted that “they also serve who only stand and talk”; 
but Jordan claims that “...the normal and natural occupation of the 
legislator is what is criticized as ‘talk,’ and he is criticized for it perhaps 
because he is performing his function better than his constituents can 
understand, or often than he knows himself” (/bid., p. 133). Let those 
who disdain with superficial sneer the talk and argument of the legis- 
lative process heed the ancient words of Pericles: 

The great impediment to action is, in our opinion, not discussion, but the 
want of that knowledge which is gained by discussion preparatory to action. 
For we have a peculiar power of thinking before we act and of acting too, 
whereas other men are courageous from ignorance but hesitate upon reflection. 

This talk, this inference, this speculation, this legislation, are the 
process of formulating policies for social action from the raw stuff of 
life, the data of immediate experience; “it is this fact of continuity 
betweeen intelligence and the urges of life that explains the mystery 
of will” (Jbid., p. 464). It is the function of the legislator, and a 
difficult function indeed, to derive and formulate from the immediacy 
of experience principles which administration can use as rules in 
practical activity. In one sense, then, it can be said that one of the 
qualifications of a legislator is that he be able to “feel’’ events, that 
he have the capacity to experience the stuff of the social process. 

The substance of political life, as life lived in peace under law, is primarily 
the feeling-content of experience...the rationality that comes to the law by or 
from thought is nevertheless a rationalization of just that feeling-content (/bid., 
p. 116). 

The possibilities of order in society cannot be achieved merely by the 
manipulation of subjective interests, and this is not the function of the 
legislator. It is not likely, on Jordan’s view, that corporate order will 
be realized by the conversion of corporations to an attitude of social 
responsibility, as suggested by Professor Mitchell. These corporations, 
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Jordan suggests, “*. . .are not therefore, strictly speaking, embodiments 
of will, but of an hypertrophied subjectivity of interest” ([bid., p. 409). 

The order of social structure will be achieved through law as the 
product of legislative intelligence and sensitivity ; on this point I should 
like to indicate one final implication of Bradley’s logical definition of 
the method of intermediate inference. On this view, the direction of 
thought and inference is clear; it is from the object of immediate 
experience. Efforts to proceed in the reverse direction, to manufacture 
order out of an abstract and formal construction of legal precepts, are 
as unrealistic as would be efforts to construct an object of immediate 
experience out of signs and symbols abstractly and arbitrarily con- 
ceived. This is speculation in vacuo. Those interested in the realization 
of international order under law, as who is not, ought carefully to 
consider Jordan’s statement : 

The complaint therefore that law is not respected often means that it is not 
respectable in this very point, viz., it fails to embody the original feeling-life- 
content of experience which is the stuff of both law and respect (/bid., p. 116). 

The foregoing is, I believe, a reasonable though very abbreviated 
statement of one range of the implications which follow from Jordan’s 
description of corporate will. If his description of the essentially cor- 
porate nature of social structure is in its general outline correct, 
regardless of variations in the definition of specific details, then the 
prospects of order in social relations depend upon the development 
and use of a logical method which will enable corporate will to oper- 
ate intelligently instead of blindly. I think we at times give evidence 
of intelligent corporate will and of the use of just such a logical method, 
although the method is admittedly more the result of expediency than 
of reason. It is the function of a political philosophy to provide the 
systematic statement for this method which is in current politics a 
tule of thumb, if a sometimes sensitive thumb. When Professor 
Mitchell applauds Jordan’s “masterly treatment of the role of legisla- 
tion and jurisprudence,” but asserts that it is not his “purpose to 
discuss this part of his social philosophy” (p. 72), I am inclined to 
think that it is not his purpose to discuss Jordan’s social philosophy at 
all. The attempt to discuss corporations as entities separate and 
distinct from the political process is not a discussion of Jordan’s cor- 
poreity ; his theory of corporate will cannot be described or understood 
except in the context of legislation, administration, and adjudication. 


GLENN NEGLEY 
Duke University 











JORDAN'S ‘THEORY OF 


CORPORATE WILL: REJOINDER 


HERE ARE in Jordan’s Theory of Legislation certain meta- 

physical assumptions which for the present I neither accept nor 
reject. In expounding his theory of corporate will I wished to do so 
without discussing this ultimate conceptual structure. In Forms of 
Individuality, on which I based most of my exposition, this world 
perspective has not yet been elaborated, and yet the conception of cor- 
porate will emerges clearly and strongly. Professor Negley’s criticisms, 
insofar as they have point, arise from my avoidance of and his insistence 
on the metaphysical approach. 

Jordan’s stature as a metaphysician will rest on the comprehensive 
perspective which was the final outcome of his thinking. But his in- 
fluence as a social philosopher on the thinking of social scientists, moral 
philosophers, statesmen, jurists, labor leaders, artists, and many other 
classes will depend on that portion of his work that can be understood 
by people who are not professional metaphysicians. It is to these groups 
that I have on every possible occasion directed attention to Jordan’s 
writings. In his preface to Theory of Legislation Jordan writes with 
gratitude of the comments on his earlier book by workers in a wide 
variety of fields in which he claimed no special knowledge. This re- 
sponse is encouraging and suggested to me the advisability of a 
nonmetaphysical exposition of the concept of corporate will. 

In Forms of Individuality, as the title suggests, the author investi- 
gates, with a “critical and positivist’’ attitude to facts, the multitude 
of observable corporate organizations and institutions comprising 
society as a whole. Wherever he finds facts ordered with reference 
to consequences there he finds will. He therefore finds a plurality of 
corporate individuals exhibiting will. From these observations he 
discovers the nature of corporeity, just as one discovers the nature and 
laws of elasticity by observing and measuring the interaction of elastic 
bodies. Corporations are plural and particular, but corporeity is singu- 
lar and universal. And just as no example of a perfectly elastic body 
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can be found so no corporate body is a perfect embodiment of 
corporeity. 

The various corporations’ function, of course, within the physical 
world with its human population considered as a single corporate 
entity. This world corporation is plainly by no means a perfect realiza- 
tion of corporeity ; and so The Corporate Will, with emphasis on The, 
remains an ideal (L. 270).* As such, however, it is the standpoint 
from which all societies, institutions, etc., must be viewed. For my 
part I prefer to think in terms of “corporate will’ (dropping the 
definite article, The) and to substitute the category “‘corporeity”’ for 
the ideal entity ‘““The Corporate Will.” I think that Professor Negley’s 
charge of particularism has as its element of truth my tendency to 
think in terms of “corporate minds or wills” instead of “corporate 
bodies embodying mind or will.” For this lapse from verbal accuracy 
I have, as I shall show, a good deal of justification in Forms of Indi- 
viduality. 

In the preface to Forms of Individuality Jordan mentions the 
problem arising from “the practical contradiction between the will as 
effective agency and the will as intelligent prescience” (F. vi). In this 
work, however, there is no hint, so far as I can discover, of the sharp 
antithesis he draws in Theory of Legislation between corporate will 
as blind urgency and individual will as powerless analysis and specula- 
tion. Professor Negley suggests that Jordan does not maintain as 
sharp a contrast as I think, but I can hardly see how a pen could mark 
a plainer line. Over and over again he says in effect: “Man can see 
but cannot accomplish; institutions can accomplish but they cannot 
see; this is the surd of life” (L. 263). In the earlier work, on the 
contrary, there are many observations that point in a quite different 
direction. 

In the first place, corporations or corporate individuals are numer- 
ous. Thus, according to Jordan, “there are as many varieties of minds 
or forms of individuality as there are qualitatively specifyable forms 
of such groups. It is this order of content which embodies the mind 
or clothes it with corporeity” (F. 234). Hence. “The only consistent 
social theory is the theory of orders of persons ‘natural and civil’ as 


“My use of the term “corporation” rouses Professor Negley’s scorn. Jordan 
usually speaks of “corporate bodies,” “corporate groups,” “corporate institutions,” 
and the like. It seems simpler to me to use the word “corporation,” distinguishing 
the natural entity from the artificial by calling the latter a “legal corporation.” 

* Throughout I shall use the abbreviation L. for Theory of Legislation, and F. 
for Forms of Individuality. 
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Hobbes would say” (F. 234). Even an artificial or legally constituted 
“corporation” takes on in time some degree of corporeity. In fact, “It 
is a question whether a number of persons can come together in how- 
ever chance a way without assuming some degree of corporate form 
representing a degree of purpose” (F. 297). It is because passages 
such as these are deeply embedded in my thinking that I speak of 
corporations in the plural and attempt a classification of them. 

In the second place, Forms of Individuality emphasizes the dynamic 
and propulsive nature of ideas. “We have stated as the foundation 
fact which differentiates will from cause the propulsive tendency of an 
idea. And by this we mean to refer to the simple fact that any idea, 
every idea, tends to express itself in outer or overt form through pro- 
cesses in the organism, that is, tends to effect itself in order’ (F. 262). 
This sound bit of psychology does not point in the direction of the 
doctrine that individual man can envisage ends in imagination but 
cannot realize ends. 

In the third place, Forms of Individuality makes the point that ideas 
are not necessarily private, and that the “higher individual,” that is, 
the corporate form, has mind and ends. After showing that “ideas are 
nobody’s private possessions” (F. 264), and that “consciousness is 
thus not a constitutional aspect of will” (F. 265), but that “the mind as 
objective or real is evidenced by. . .the character of the action through 
which it expresses itself,” he goes on to make this remarkable state- 
ment : 


And the main difference between individual will and the general will may be a 
difference due to the fact that the individual experience, as psychological, is 
successive, in time, and in one dimension alone, while the general will is an 
intersection of many such series, which, as integrated, constitute the object as 
substantiality (F. 266). 


The development of these ideas would lead to no such antithesis as 
that to which I took exception. 

I do not find that the discussion in which the above passages occur 
makes any distinction between the general will and the corporate will. 
The paragraph begins with this sentence: “We now come back to the 
attempt at a formulation of the corporate will” (F. 263). And he 
uses the expression, “the general or corporate will’ (F. 261), and 
“the social or general will.’”’ He does, however, distinguish between 
corporate mind and collective mind, “in order that the essence of mind 
be not identified with parts of its content” (F. 234). 


There is a final point of importance for my interpretation of Jordan’s 
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social philosophy, and that is the continuity of individual and corporate 
wills. I cannot improve on the author’s own statement which is as 
follows: “Will, then, as the fact that reality as ordered possesses pro- 
pulsive power, is the essence of individuality, but makes no special 
reference to natural persons. The same facts ordered slightly differently 
may principle successively all the different degrees of individuality 
from the natural person to the State” (F. 267). 

In statements like those quoted, statements summing up extended 
discussions, I can find nothing that warrants the sharp contrast drawn 
in Theories of Legislation between the individual and corporate will. 
I referred to the antithesis as an Hegelian syllogism in order to empha- 
size the contrast. I raised the point, not in a spirit of fault-finding or 
complaint, but to call attention to a central issue. I suggested, and 
still suggest, that the observable facts warrant a softened contrast 
about as follows, ‘‘Under existing arrangements, individual will finds 
itself frustrated because nearly all his ends must be realized through 
corporations in which he has no effective voice; while corporate will 
is blind because corporations exclude the feelings and imaginations 
of their human members.” This condition can be remedied. 

As an aid to seeing the remedy I suggested a classification of cor- 
porate bodies on the basis of “how they make up their minds” ; that is, 
how they decide upon means and ends. This basis, I thought, would 
furnish the main clue to the degree in which they incorporate the 
abilities, feelings, and ideas of individual members. The idea for this 
basis of classification is found in numerous places in both books but 
especially in the passage from which the following quotation is taken : 


There is, of course, plenty of intelligence among men, and its existence and 
effectiveness in its own field could not be denied. But as it exists it is not 
organised within the constitution of political institutions, is not embodied by the 
institution, is not incorporate or incarnate in the institution, and hence has not 
the technical means with which to make its effectiveness directive in the institu- 
tion’s acts (L. 77). 


With regard to feeling-mass, in spite of the difficulty of appreciating 
Jordan’s conception I thought I caught a glimmer of what he hed 
in mind in the case of individual human action, especially in the act 
of weighing evidence and judging values in art. But I had difficulty in 
the case of the corporate body. The objectivity of feeling, we are told, 
cannot be known by ordinary observation or inference but “‘must be 
coaxed to appear out of the penumbra of cause and ground by such 
methods of indirection as may be found to be effective” (L. 254). 
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Professor Negley helps me not at all by parroting Jordan’s phrases. 
His assertion that Jordan’s method is “logical” is repudiated by 
Jordan, in this case at least. He says: “...Nor is it [the objectivity 
of feeling] a matter of logic, to be mediated through the rational neces- 
sities of thought” (L. 254). 

Since one must avoid subjective interpretations, and since feeling- 
mass “must provide the motive power of nature and culture alike,” I 
looked for it below the human level in insect and vertebrate societies. 
Colonies of insects should be an especially suitable place for observing 
manifestations of feeling-mass because in many respects the colony 
resembles a biological organism. Here one notes phenomena like the 
“restlessness” of a hive of bees before swarming, their “angry” hum 
when disturbed, their “furious” massed attack when molested, their 
“busy” hum when working. Any beekeeper knows what the hive is 
doing by the different sounds of their humming. 

The adjectives “restless,” “angry,” “furious,” etc., are the same 
words used to denote subjective states, but among observers of insect 
life they have no reference to the subjective feelings of the individual 
insects. They are objective terms describing observable mass behavior. 
It was in this sense that I intended to use the words, and I am sorry 
that I did not make my meaning clear. Again, I did not mean that the 
observable phenomena are examples of feeling-mass, but that here, 
if anywhere, objective feeling might be “coaxed to appear.’”’ And I 
thought that if we could get a feeling for corporate will here, we might 
get to understand it “obviately” in human corporate orders. 

Thus far I have recounted and to some extent defended my attempt 
to expound Jordan’s concept of feeling-mass. I believe that the anti- 
thesis he sets up between individual and corporate will, false in its 
exaggeration, led him to pursue a false clue in primordial feeling. 
On restudying the matter in the light of Professor Negley’s criticisms 
I come to the following conclusions: Feeling, insofar as it is a signifi- 
cant ground of corporate will, is not characterized by mass but quality. 
It is the quality of man-to-man relationships (kinship, friendship, 
loyalty, and the like) ; of man-to-instrument relationships (prizing, 
caring for, depending on, etc.) ; of man-to-nature relationships (one- 
ness with, gratitude to, hostility to, etc.). Thus, feeling is, as Jordan 


says, intermediate ; but not intermediate in contrast to immediate and 


mediate, but in contrast to localization in a subject. Unlike physical 
mass, which is not what binds the body together enabling it to act 
as a unit, feelings do provide the bond of unity. Unlike physical mass, 
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which is the sum-total of the masses of component particles, feeling 
quality is a matter of degree, not of quantity. And unlike mass, which 
is the equivalent of inertia, feeling quality is generated in the corporate 
body and is a condition of social change. 

I left off my exposition of Jordan’s theory of corporate will at the 
point where I felt that he had taken the wrong turn. I have no comfort- 
able Morris chair, either actual or metaphorical to go home to. From 
Jordan the metaphysician I fall back on Jordan the social philosopher. 
Inevitably, Jordan has had to overcome verbal difficulties in presenting 
his philosophy, and I have no doubt that on some matters I have failed 
to grasp his meaning. Such failure can be remedied by study and dis- 
cussion. I, aiso, encountered verbal difficulties in trying to expound 
his theory in my own words. Where I conveyed a wrong impression 
I accept Professor Negley’s criticisms which I think, in justice to 
Jordan, should be published. With all its faults, however, I am frank 
to say that I like my Jordan better than Negley’s, even his improved 
version. 

E. T. MITCHELL 


University of Texas 
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C. L. STEVENSON AND 
ETHICAL ANALYSIS 


THICS and Language by C. L. Stevenson has been received with 

the interest proper for one of the few serious philosophical books 
published during the war. I value some of the discussions of specific 
points, of which the chapter on Intrinsic and Extrinsic Value is a 
good example. There are, however, some aspects of the main tenets of 
the book which to me are unsatisfactory and call for examination. 

The general aim of Stevenson’s book has been well stated by A. 
Duncan-Jones. “The kind of theory Stevenson most wants to deny is 
...what I propose to call the ‘distinctive concept’ theory. . .any theory 
to the effect that at least one concept is involved in the analysis of 
moral judgments which is not involved in the analysis of any other 
kind of judgment; and that this concept is some characteristic of the 
objects about which moral judgments are made, of motives, or of 
actions, or of results of actions.””? 

The most influential contemporary exponent of. the distinctive 
concept theory is G. E. Moore, whose early work, Principia Ethica, 
has been much read. It is interesting, therefore, to find that Stevenson 
acknowledges that he was at one time greatly under the influence of 
G. E. Moore’s writings.” Stevenson was much impressed by Moore’s 
denunciation of the naturalistic fallacy. He saw the force of Moore’s 
objection that none of the statements that have been offered as defini- 
tions of “good” were equivalent in meaning to “good.” He was, 
however, not satisfied with Moore’s explanation of why no analysis 
offered was satisfactory. He could not “identify the quality that is 
spoken of.”® He was not alone in this. It is safe to say that few philoso- 
phers would now maintain (as Moore once maintained) that we see 
that something is good in the same way that we see that an orange 
is yellow. 

Stevenson first expounded his explanation of the difficulty in defin- 
ing “good” in a series of articles in Mind for 1937 and 1938. This book 





* Review of Ethics and Language in * Ethics and Language, p. 272. 
Mind, 1945, p. 372. * [bid., p. 108. 
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adheres to the line laid down there with considerable expansion and 
elaboration. He maintains that the reason no attempt at definition can 
give a satisfactory equivalent for “good”’ is that “good” has an emotive 
meaning which is not easily duplicated. What Stevenson calls the 
descriptive meaning of a word or sentence he agrees can be defined, 
but the definition will not have the same emotive effect. 

Stevenson asserts that the emotive effect of a word is helpful in 
producing agreement in attitude on a matter. And it is agreement or 
disagreement in attitude that according to him is the main part of an 
ethical dispute. He holds that disagreement in attitude may occur even 
when there is complete agreement in belief. 


Stevenson in consequence proposes to describe ethical decisions 
in terms of agreement and disagreement in attitude. He further claims: 
“Any definition which seeks to identify the meaning of ethical terms 
with that of scientific ones... without further explanation or qualifica- 
tion is extremely likely to be misleading.”* This is because “it will 
suggest that the questions of normative ethics give rise to an agreement 
or disagreement that is exclusively in belief.”® We shall have to con- 
sider later whether Stevenson is justified in describing ethical decisions 
solely in terms of agreement and disagreement in attitude. 


Stevenson has taken as the setting for his study the function of 
ethical statements in the transition from disagreement to agreement 
in ethical attitude. For interpreting ethical statements he first proposes 
what he calls the first pattern of analysis. Stevenson speaks of this as 
a pattern of analysis because it is “a pattern for making definitions, 
not a specific definition.”® “The first pattern deals not with any one 
ethical term, but with a great many of them. Even when it is illustrated 
in connection with one term, such as ‘good,’ there will be several 


alternative senses which must be recognized.”* 


The first analysis in this pattern occurs in Chapter II. Stevenson 
introduces a definition of “this is good” as “synonymous with ‘I ap- 
prove of this ; do as well.’ ”’® He does not claim that this is a completely 
satisfactory analysis of the sentence. It is, however, offered “as a 
working model or first approximation to analysis.’”® 

Later a definition of the first pattern is characterized as one in which 


“good” is assigned a descriptive meaning that refers to the speaker’s 
favorable attitudes, and an emotive meaning that “may serve to evoke 


*Tbid., p. 20. * Tbid., p. 80. 
* Ibid., p. 20. ® Ibid., p. 81. 
* Ibid., p. 8o. * Tbid., p. 81. 
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the favor of the hearer.’’?° The heart of the first pattern is the principle 
that “if anyone says that he approves of something, he introduces no 
new descriptive meaning by adding that it is good.”™ (It is possible 
that the belief in the powerful effect of “good” toward producing 
agreement in attitude stems more from the need of it to explain the 
difficulty of defining good than from psychological observation. It has 
been my experience that calling something good will do little to bring 
acquiescence even with children. ) 

After a long discussion interpreting ethical disputes and other 
ethical theories in terms of his first pattern, Stevenson provides “the 
second pattern of analysis.” “The distinguishing features of the second 
pattern lie solely in the added descriptive meaning that it provides.” 
The second pattern is described as one in which “* ‘This is good’ has the 
meaning of “This has qualities or relations X, Y, and Z...’; except 
that ‘good’ has as well a laudatory emotive meaning which permits it 
to express the speaker’s approval, and tends to evoke the approval 
of the hearer.”’"* 


II 


In judging the correctness of Stevenson’s account we must first 
be clear what it is that he is trying to do. In this I follow Moore’s 
famous remark that the difficulties and disagreements of philosophers 
“are mainly due...to the attempt to answer questions, without first 
discovering precisely what question it is which you desire to 
answer.”'* I have remarked that Stevenson seems to be trying to 
answer questions phrased under the influence of Moore’s writings. 

Can an analysis of “good” be given? If so, what is it? If not, why not? 
Now I am not at all satisfied with Stevenson’s answers. I find that a 
large part of my dissatisfaction clusters around his use of the word 
analysis. 

In some passages of Stevenson it is possible to interpret the word 
analysis as having no more technical a meaning than that of the process 
of study (or the result of this process) employed on the situation in 
which ethical questions and statements are made. In this sense of the 
word it is the name of a process which may produce a variety of 
satisfactory analyses as end products for a single situation. It is a 

process which describes a situation in terms which lend emphasis to 





® Tbid., p. 90. “ Principia Ethica, p. vii. 
“ [bid., p. 105. “Cf. Ethics and Language, pp. 20, 
* Tbid., p. 206. 89. 
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certain aspects and ignore or minimize others. This usage is related 
to the use of the word in chemistry, e.g., Qualitative Analysis, and in 
mechanics, e.g., Analysis of Forces as expressed in the Law of the 
Parallelogram of Forces. I shall call this analysis of situations. 

Now there is another sense of the word, found in the writings of G. 
E. Moore among others. In this sense the word is a name for a process 
(or the result of a process) directed toward the meaning of statements 
and the ideas, concepts, and propositions expressed in the statements. 
I shall call this analysis of meaning. What is distinctive about this 
sense of analysis is that complete equivalence of analysis and analys- 
andum is held as the goal of the analysis. In the more ordinary use 
(analysis of situation) equivalence for the purposes in hand is all that 
is required. Analysis of meaning is what classically is called definition, 
and in passages quoted above we find Stevenson using this word.’® 

Stevenson explicitly recognizes that to be acceptable an analysis 
of the meaning of a sentence must be substitutable for the original. 
He states baldly : “A definiendum and its definiens have the same mean- 
ing.”*® And in urging the recognition of the importance of emotive 
meaning he says that his definition will not give complete equivalence. 
“These phrases fare no better than the working models.’* They 
“resemble ‘This is good’ in a rough way; but there is no situation in 
which they may replace the latter without changing emotive subtleties. 
The same is true of all other efforts to find an exact definition.’* But 
this applies only to the emotive meaning, for if we leave emotive 
meaning out of the picture we find that the “descriptive meaning may 
be defined, though not without complications of ambiguity and vague- 
ness.”’!® 

It appears then that Stevenson is not merely describing situations 
of ethical dispute and decision in terms of agreement and disagreement 
in attitude. He is also offering an analysis in these terms as the meaning 
or, more modestly, a correct meaning of ethical statements. Stevenson 


insists, however, that his interest is not “wholly in the study of ° 


language.”’?° “We have the additional task of marking off and empha- 
sizing the distinguishing aspects of ethical issues and methods.”*! Yet 
he expects to employ the same two patterns of analysis in “the study 
of language” and in “marking of and emphasizing the distinguishing 
aspects of ethical issues and methods.” 








* Cf. Ethics and Language, pp. 20, 86. ” Tbid., p. 82. 
* Tbid., p. 82. ” Tbid., p. 80. 
* Ibid., p. 81. * Tbid., p. 89. 
* Ibid., pp. 81-82. 
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If the two patterns of analysis are intended to analyze the meaning 
of sentences, it would seem that such different sets of notions as those 
employed in the first pattern and those employed in the second pattern 
could not both produce a correct analysis of the meaning of the same to- 
ken-statement. Yet he seems to think that the meaning analysis offers is 
in part a matter of choice by the analyst. In terms of analysis of mean- 
ing it is hard to see how Stevenson can justify such statements as: 
“A judgment may be analyzed as....”** “This may be assigned a 
number of meanings.’’** It is significant that he says “be assigned” 
rather than “in different contexts possess.’ In both of these passages 
it sounds as though Stevenson thought that there were several correct 
alternative analyses. 

We find him speaking of “‘any second-pattern analysis of an ethical 
judgment’’** rather than an analysis of a second-pattern judgment. 
He seems to believe that a given utterance may with propriety be 
analyzed in whichever of several ways you like. We find that he calls 
the “inadequacy” of his working models “only partial,” because “they 
provide a meaning which can be assigned to the ethical terms and 
which is well suited to certain contexts.’’*° But “they must be sup- 
plemented by a number of alternative definitions.’”*® And _ finally 
“definitions of all sorts must not be conceived as exhausting the 
possibilities of ethical language but only of revealing by example its 
enormous flexibility.’”*7 But this is not telling us what usages do 
prevail, but what usages might prevail. 

Stevenson seems to alternate between two incompatible views of the 
relation of his patterns of analysis to each other. In some passages he 
speaks of them as not equivalent, as two classifications of different 
ways in which people use “good.” ““Two patterns are required because 
the ethical terms, as used in everyday life, are vague. Whenever a 
term is vague there is no sharp distinction between its strict descriptive 
meaning and what it suggests. If an analyst makes such a distinction, 
in the hope of bringing clarity to ordinary discussions, he will not do 
well to insist that the distinction must be made in one way, to the 
exclusion of all others. It is more important to understand the flexibili- 
ties of common words, and the varieties of meaning they may 
‘naturally’ be assigned, than to insist on some one meaning that they 
should be given.”** And sometimes the meaning offered at the end 





*2 Tbid., p. 93. ** Ibid., p. 36. 
* Thid., p. 96. * Tbid., p. 36. 
* Tbid., p. 207. *8 Thid., p. 206. 
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of analysis is assumed to be the meaning of the speaker. “It will be 
assumed throughout that the speakers use ethical terms in accordance 
with the first pattern.’’*° 

But far easier to find are passages where Stevenson regards the two 
patterns as alternative methods of correct analysis. At one point 
Stevenson says that “intrinsically good does not readily lend itself to 
a second-pattern definition.”%° But on the next page he inclines the 
other way: “the same consideration appears in new phraseology. The 
difference between the patterns here as elsewhere is only of linguistic 
interest. It has no bearing on the nature of ethical disagreement or 
on the extent to which it can be resolved.’’*! “The patterns have been 
shown to be parallel in all central respects. We may conclude that 
the choice of one pattern in preference to another is a choice between 
forms of language.’’** “However we shall find that one pattern may 
often be more useful than another: because of its comparative freedom 
from confusion and misunderstanding.”** 

Stevenson justifies his deviation from what he has accepted as the 
sum of analysis by the assertion that common usage is vague and 
ambiguous. He maintains that the job of analysis is to supply clarity 
where it does not exist. “We have always a choice of making its de- 
scriptive meaning rich or poor. And it is of great importance to realize 
that neither choice will violate the elastic requirement of ‘natural 
English usage.’ ’’** ““Vagueness of the ethical terms will be removed 
by limiting their descriptive reference to the speaker’s own atti- 
tudes,” 


Such is the typical situation with vague terms. When subject to definition or 
analysis, their meaning is seldom treated as a fait accompli (as might be the 
case when a scientific term is analyzed for the benefit of a beginner); rather 
the meaning is in the course of becoming what the analyst makes of it. And the 
analyst has a choice in deciding what it shall become, no matter how anxious 
he is to abide by common usage. As Wittgenstein once remarked: To remove 
vagueness is to outline the penumbra of a shadow. A sharp line is there after 
we draw it, not before. 


Yet how does this justify Stevenson’s statements? It is of course 
proper for the analyst or anyone else to try to change the world. But 
as analyst he is expected to analyze what the meaning is that the 
sentence does as a matter of fact have, however vague, ambiguous, or 
ill-suited that may be. Whatever else he may go on to do, he is expected 


* Tbid., p. 115. ™ Tbid., p. 242. 

” [bid., p. 230. * Thid., p. 36. 
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to do this first. And we rightly feel cheated if we are not given what 
we have reason to expect, but instead given something else because 
the analyst thinks it is better than what we asked for. Furthermore 
the point of Wittgenstein’s remark was to warn against supposing that 
to remove vagueness and ambiguity in the interests of clarity was to 
analyze the meaning that the sentence had. 

Do I misinterpret Stevenson’s words? I am certainly unfair to him, 
if 1 should be mistaken in supposing that he is intending to offer correct 
analyses of the meaning of sentences. His repeated statements that 
both patterns of analysis may be applied to the same sentence with 
satisfactory results would incline one to suppose that he was speaking 
of analysis of situation. Yet we have seen that he repeatedly claims to 
be analyzing the meaning of sentences. The contradictions and mis- 
apprehensions of the aim of analysis might be explained. Stevenson 
may not have been explicitly aware and attentive to the two kinds of 
analysis. As a result he may have said of one what is true only of the 
other. 


III 


But either pattern taken separately will not provide a correct 
analysis of meaning for many utterances. Let us examine the first 
pattern. It is quite true that when I say “X is good” I often also have 
certain attitudes and intend to influence others to have them as well. 
Stevenson is quite right about that, though it is not original with him. 
Sir David Ross remarks that “probably the only pre-condition of our 
using the word, good, is the existence of a favorable attitude in our- 
selves towards the object.’’®* It is quite another thing, however, to say, 
as Stevenson does, that the analysis of what I mean to say is no more 
than that I have this favorable attitude toward the thing in question, 
plus the choice of words that are likely to induce the same attitude in 
others. And it seems to me that there are many cases for which we 
can see it is false to offer such an analysis. 

For the main part of Stevenson’s contention is that when I say “X 
is good” I do not say anything about X except that I approve of it. 
“When A uses the reasons R he is not defending the truth of his 
initial utterance, nor is he questioning the truth of B’s initial utterance. 
Instead A uses R in the hope of changing the attitude which B’s initial 
utterance truthfully described and to defend himself from having to 
change the attitude which his own initial utterance truthfully de- 
scribed.’’38 


* Foundations of Ethics, p. 254. * Ethics and Language, p. 167. 
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The question is whether an assertion involving “good” or “right” 
in a typically ethical sense is a mention of certain states of affairs plus 
the hint that the speaker has a certain attitude toward them, or whether 
it is the expression of a proposition containing as one of its parts these 
states of affairs. Stevenson’s analysis will not allow “X is morally 
good” to be an expression of a belief about a state of affairs. Rather 
for him it must be solely the expression of an attitude. And an attitude 
of which it is irrelevant to say it is true or false. 

Consider a case in which to “X is good” I reply “That’s not so.” Is 
it really plausible to say that I am not disputing the truth of the initial 
utterance. It seems to me that I am. And it seems quite implausible 
that I could be disputing the truth of what Stevenson offers as its 
analysis, “I, Mr. A, disapprove of X; do so as well.”” When I say 
“That’s not so,” I am not saying “You're a liar. You do too approve 
of it.” And it is because this last is implausible, perhaps, that Steven- 
son has taken the even less plausible line of denying that I am disputing 
the truth of the initial utterance. 

Can I offer anything to support my claim that I am disputing the 
truth of the utterance and not merely trying to change the attitude of 
the speaker? Ail I can do is to show this by citing a phrase together 
with Stevenson’s analysis of it as expression of attitude. Then I can 
indicate what seems different to me between the two. 

I find a passage in Stevenson describing a decision of what is good: 
A personal decision is a matter of systematizing one’s actual and latent attitudes 
in a way that gives them definite direction. This requires knowledge...of the 
relations between the objects of one’s attitudes; and it requires a thorough 
knowledge of one’s selfi—of the permanence of one’s attitudes, the degree to 
which they may be sublimated, the effects of sharply inhibiting them, and so 
on.” 

This is a good description. What is extraordinary is that Stevenson 
exhibits clearly for us how saying ““X is good” is different from saying 
“T approve of X.” You don’t need to go through all this heart-searching 
to know that it is true to say “I approve of X.” You don’t need to go 
through all this heart-searching to persuade someone else to approve 
of a decision of yours. But you do need to go through some such to be 
justified in saying you know that “X is good.” And to say the latter 
is then to say something very different from what you say when you 
say the former. 

Furthermore notice the difference between the following two cases: 

(A) “I thought X was good, but now I see it is not.’ From this 


ee 
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it follows that either what I said then was false, what I say now is 
false, or both are false. 

(B) “I no longer approve of X.”’ From this it does not follow that 
either when I said earlier “I approve of X”’ what I said was false, or 
else what I say now is false, or both. Rather follows something like 
“T changed my mind.” Hence again a statement that X is good is not in 
some cases the same as saying that I approve of X. 

Exhibitions of the same kind of differences can be developed in 
regard to definition in terms of the second pattern. 

One source of the plausibility of Stevenson’s analysis is that there 
is no other more satisfactory analysis. We need not, however, have 
discovered an analysis that is agreed to be correct in order to know 
that a given analysis is not correct. “We can in some cases ‘know’ a 
complex concept—either by acquaintance or description—without in 
the same sense knowing its components and their mutual relations. 
The labors of the Gestalt psychologists have made this type of cognitive 
situation sufficiently familiar.’”*° We may also deny the distinctive 
concept theory in Moore’s form without being committed to Steven- 
son’s kind of view. 

To sum up: I have tried to show that taken as an analysis of the 
meaning of ethical statements Stevenson’s patterns just do not provide 
for definitions which express the meaning of certain ethical statements. 
My evidence was that the conditions sufficient for the truth of an 
analysis in terms of one of the patterns are not sufficient to establish 
the truth of the statement of which it was offered as an analysis. And 
this was illustrated by a passage from Stevenson. Earlier in the paper 
I expressed the opinion that on the basis of what is said in this volume 
no consistent account of what analysis is intended to do can be found. 
Rather there seem to be two different though related processes called 
by this name in which Stevenson is interested. Analysis of meaning 
aims first at making clearer the meaning of a sentence, the ideas, 
concepts, and propositions expressed by it. Analysis of situation aims 
at making clear the aspects of a situation relevant to the interests in 
hand. It is suggested that the failure of this book to make explicit and 
constant distinction between these two would account for Stevenson’s 
failure to see that his patterns will not give a correct analysis of the 
meaning of certain distinctively ethical sentences. 


W. H. HAY 


University of Wisconsin 





* Max Black, “How Can Analysis Be Informative?” Philosophy and Phenom-' 


enological Research, June, 1946, p. 631. 
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POWER AND EVENTS. By ANprew Paut USHENKO. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. xxi, 301. 


” 


This book is an introduction to a “philosophy of power” which the 
author hopes will furnish a much needed synthesis in contemporary 
philosophy. It is not intended to be a complete and final statement ; 
rather, it “clears the ground by refuting objections, and lays an em- 
pirical basis for subsequent developments” (p. ix). This “dynamic 
philosophy” is perhaps most easily understood if viewed as a revolt 
against what Mr. Ushenko calls “radical empiricism.” By the latter 
term he means, I believe, the doctrine that reality could, in theory, be 
described completely in a collection of atomic statements which refer 
solely to sense-data. 

There are at least two types of consideration which may be offered 
in favor of regarding something like power as an ultimate ontological 
category, falling outside the scheme of “radical empiricism.” The first 
is drawn from an analysis of the logic of science. It appears to be 
impossible to say all that we need to say about laws, dispositions, 
tendencies, and so on, unless we employ statements which refer to 
what could but won’t happen and to what could have but didn’t happen. 
As yet, no one has been able to propose a satisfactory way of translat- 
ing these into empirical statements and their truth-functions; hence 
one might argue that, in addition to “atomic facts,” the universe 
contains ‘‘necessary connections” which relate them. But Mr. Ushenko 
is even more impressed by another sort of consideration. He feels that 
he can provide a “demonstration that power is an observable entity” 
(p. xi). The demonstration proceeds upon this assumption: “If pre- 
sentations are ever in the mode of a tendency, if they are perceived 
with vector qualities, as attractive or repelling, or, more generally, as 
requirements and therefore impositions, then the dynamic character 
of such data, their power, would unquestionably be a datum itself” 
(p. 98). Mr. Ushenko says there are various types of experience which 
meet these conditions. There are, first, “indeterminate” experiences ; 
if you look at my face without noticing the color of my eyes, then (the 
author says) you experience, not colorless eyes, but a quality which 
is merely determinable and not determinate. It would seem, however, 
that, even if there are such experiences, they are not open to direct 
observation ; for if you look to see whether my eyes are colorless for 
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you, then it is likely that a color will at once be supplied. Thus, in this 
type of case, indeterminacy is not exactly a datum, but its presence is 
assumed in order to explain certain subsequent data (memory gaps, 
etc.). There is another type of case, however, where you may have a 
complex datum, such as that yielded by a drugstore window or a 
speckled hen, and yet be unaware of the number of, or of all the rela- 
tions among, the items which are there before you. There is something 
about this which should worry the radical empiricist, even if it doesn’t 
lead him to believe in “power.” Further, there is a power which is 
said to be found in aesthetic experience; viz., the general tendency 
of the experience to organize itself into a genuine whole, the “implicit 
lines,” the “integral dynamic quality,” etc. (p. 115 ff.), and the various 
phenomena which have interested the Gestalt psychologists. Mr. 
Ushenko says that aesthetic surface is a “field of forces” (p. 120), and 
that here power is clearly and indubitably given; hence “the proof of 
the existence of observable power is conclusive except to those who 
cannot understand art’ (p. 134). In view of the latter remark some 
caution is required at this point; yet “conclusive” seems to be too 
strong a word, since some, at least, of the phenomena referred to seem 
to be explicable without reference to “observable power.” And whether 
the proof is conclusive that the kind of power which may be thus 
observed is the same as that manifested in physical dispositions is 
still another question. So far as this latter question is concerned, Mr. 
Ushenko does not hesitate to endorse the ancient view, in current dis- 
favor, that the experience of compulsion does throw some light upon 
the nature of potentiality and of causation. The analysis of immediate 
experience which is involved in all this seems to be important and to 
merit the attention of any remaining atomic empiricists. 

The existence of power having been demonstrated, Mr. Ushenko 
proceeds to show the ways in which it can be used in the various 
fields of philosophy. In epistemology or cosmology, he defends a ver- 
sion of “objective relativism.” The reality of a thing consists of “powers 
to assume different manifestations in different perspectives” ( p. 294); 
the perspectives or perceived qualities are located in the object from 
various unique standpoints (p. 282); the “generative source” of 
these perspectives is an intrinsic character, neutral among the various 
perspectives ; this character is, again, power, but now of a much more 
“absolute mode of being’ than it was for Aristotle (p. 61) or, I 
imagine, for John Stuart Mill; and, finally, although the reality of a 
thing consists of its powers, the thing doesn’t become actualized until 
these powers are manifested in “specific sense data” or in the “internal 
experiences of animals” (p. 168). Unlike Whitehead, Mr. Ushenko 
believes that feelings and experiences occur only where there are 
sentient organisms; hence, if I understand him correctly, human 
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beings and animals have a much more important metaphysical role to 
play in this scheme than they have had in most preceding systems. Mr. 
Ushenko notes some of the difficulties involved in other epistemologies ; 
his own view depends mainly upon the acceptability of the account of 
power and of the notion of being at a place from a place. 

He also defends a perspective and dynamic theory of truth. “True 
propositions specify a determinable cognitive situation within the per- 
spective of conceptualization” (p. 279). As Dewey holds, knowledge 
involves transformation ; but if the relation of inquiry to the “‘indeter- 
minate situation” thus transformed is not to be completely arbitrary, 
then (according to the author) there must be conformation involved 
as well. So, as a synthesis, Mr. Ushenko proposes a “perspective theory 
of truth” which provides for the possibility of “conformal transforma- 
tion” (p. 11). The latter phrase is not contradictory for the philosophy 
of power, since “‘transform” may mean “‘to realize a disposition.” He 
cites, as an example of “conformal transformation,” the work of art 
in which distortion is used to bring out the reality of the thing. Of 
course, when a painter distorts Mr. Jones’s face, it is not in order to 
portray the face more adequately but in order to portray something else, 
say Mr. Jones’s moral qualities or possibly something which doesn’t 
pertain to Jones at all. But in general, according to Mr. Ushenko’s 
account of the perceptual situation, we transform a power—which is 
what the thing is when unobserved—and the percept which is the result 
of this transformation may be thought of as conforming to the thing 
in its full actuality. I am not certain how this theory would work out 
in all of its details—for instance, in connection with that knowledge 
(if any) of the percept itseli—and Mr. Ushenko admits at the end of 
the book that this theory “has not yet been fully analyzed” (p. 296). 
The keystone, he says, is his theory of conceptualization, expounded in 
detail on pp. 219-277, which it would be rather difficult to summarize. 

Mr. Ushenko hastens on from one topic to another, throwing out 
interesting suggestions on many important questions, in each case 
utilizing the power concept. Perhaps the cautious empiricist, who may 
be ready to admit that there are serious problems about power, will 
feel at times that he has been left pretty far behind. For him, Mr. 
Ushenko’s introduction to the “philosophy of power” might have been 
more persuasive had the application been postponed and more attention 
been devoted to the category itself. 


RopericK M. CHISHOLM 
Brown University 
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MEANING AND TRUTH IN THE ARTS. By Joun Hospers. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. ix, 252. 


This is a book of unusual competence. The writer has both a sensi- 
tivity to the arts and an ability to reason about them with detachment. 
He makes use of wide reading and information; he expresses himself 
simply, with no trace of pedantry or affectation; and he is one of the 
few writers who approach aesthetics with a feeling for the ambiguity 
and “resourcefulness” of language. 

These talents are evidenced, it must be added, in a book which is 
modest in its scope and modest in its originality. Mr. Hospers wishes 
to emphasize and systematize certain distinctions, which for the most 
part he finds in the work of other writers. And although always dis- 
cerning, he sometimes shows signs of haste. It is ungenerous, no 
doubt, but tempting, to say that a writer who can carry his analysis 
so far should endeavor to carry it farther. Yet he has made a useful 
study of a difficult subject. His constant indebtedness proves to be 
a merit, for it leads him to enrich his book with an admirable selection 
of quotations, always interpreted and criticized. Although essentially 
a treatise, the book can also serve as an introduction to special topics 
in aesthetics ; for each view that is discussed is clearly expounded. 

The author deals with certain aspects of aesthetic experience that he 
calls “‘life-values.” He distinguishes them, mainly by example, from 
“surface” and “form,” and writes that “when we contemplate. ..a 
mountain lake we see it not merely as an arrangement of pleasing 
colors, shapes, and volumes, but...with fused associations of many 
scenes and emotions from memory and experience.” Or again, the 
design of a streamlined automobile “seems to express speed, efficiency, 
ease, power,” intimately related to “our knowledge from everyday 
experience of what an automobile is and does.” These life-values, he 
says, which can be discerned in all literature, in much painting, and in 
some music, will enter into our experience only if our reaction to the 
artist’s work has been colored by the course of daily living; to that 
extent they come “from life, from the world of experience outside art.” 
They are not sufficient in themselves to produce beauty but may 
enhance the beauty of beautiful forms. 

Hospers then examines some terms that refer to specific life-values. 
Following A. C. Bradley, he distinguishes two main senses of 
“subject-matter.” In one sense the term refers to any actual person, 
thing, or event that is used in the way that a painter uses a model— 
anything deliberately imitated by the artist with this or that degree 
of fidelity. In another sense it does not: a novel may be said to have 
“subject-matter” (various characters and a plot) even though the 
novelist used no biographical or historical model whatsoever. Since 
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subject-matter-I has to do with the genesis of a work of art, it is ir- 
relevant to artistic appreciation ; but that must not lead us to suppose 
that subject-matter-II is irrelevant to appreciation. 

Subject-matter-I is only a part of what Hospers (referring to 
Dewey and Green, but partly diverging from their conceptions) calls 
the “materials” of the artist, which are all the experiences that inspired 
or influenced him. All works of art have elaborate materials, but not 
all have subject-matter-I. 

Brief attention is given to a further sense: the subject-matter-II of 
Pilgrim’s Progress is the adventures of Christian against many ob- 
stacles, whereas its subject-matter-III is the set of principles it presents 
allegorically, such as those about temptation and salvation. 

The word “represents,” which is next considered, has certain 
ambiguities that parallel those of “subject-matter.” It also introduces 
the distinction between “conventional” and “natural” representation. 
The former is typical of language, apart from onomatopoeia. The latter 
often depends on similarity ; and since there are degrees of similarity, 
there are degrees of this kind of representation—a realistic picture, 
for instance, being more representational than a conventionalized one. 
A work of art may represent in both ways, as Bukofzer repeatedly 
shows in his analyses of Bach’s cantatas. When the text reads, “far 
and wide,” for instance, Bach uses ninths. But the natural representa- 
tion (not only in this example, Hospers says, but in most musical 
examples) is of such slight degree that it would scarcely be recognized 
unless the conventional representation of the text (or in other cases, 
the title) helped to make it so. 

There is an extended sense in which music and nonobjective painting 
may “represent” neither by convention nor by similarity of five-sensory 
appearances, but rather by similarity of emotion or mood. Thus the 
slow movement from Chopin’s sonata in B-flat minor may be said to 
“represent” a funeral procession. We should not be inclined to use 
this sense in talking about literature or realistic painting, but in music, 
“being deprived of these more obvious cases of representation. ..we 
have to resort to this weak and strained sense of the word in which 
‘to represent’ means merely ‘to evoke the impression of.’” And we 
have a still more strained sense in the context, “This music represents 
(not the funeral procession, but) the emotion of mourning.” Here 
we shall do well, Hospers thinks, to replace “represents” by “ex- 
presses,” or else “represents” will mean so much that it will mean 
nothing. 

To say that a work of art “expresses’” an emotion can profitably 
mean something more specific than to say it “evokes” it. Following 
Santayana, Hospers wishes to reserve the former term for cases in 
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which the sensory elements in the work of art are “suffused” and 
virtually “confounded” with the emotions they evoke. 

These basic distinctions are made in the first three chapters. The 
long fourth chapter elaborates them, with separate sections on music, 
painting, and literature. With regard to painting, Hospers criticizes 
the emphasis given to form by Bell and Fry and defends Kenneth 
Burke, L. A. Reid, Barnes, and some others, who leave an important 
place for nonformal elements. With regard to poetry, he raises the 
question whether the rhythmic effects of a line can wholly be disas- 
sociated from their meaning. And he argues that poetic effects depend 
not on some one aspect of language (such as emotive meaning) but 
on literally all of its aspects; for if scientific truth is irrelevant to it, 
scientific meaning does not thereby become irrelevant. With regard 
to music, his discussion is largely concerned with the emotions. More 
specifically: Gurney and Hanslick deny, whereas J. W. N. Sullivan 
affirms, that music expresses the emotions of everyday life. Do they 
disagree as fundamentally as their words make it appear? Hospers 
thinks not; and his reason (when somewhat forcibly abridged and 
translated into the terminology of W. E. Johnson) is essentially this: 
The emotions of music and the emotions of daily life have the same 
determinable qualities but different determinate qualities. Our language 
has names only for the determinables ; hence it tends to emphasize the 
similarities, and makes us seem to ignore the differences. We are 
rather like men who want to talk about cobalt and ultramarine with 
only the term “blue” at our disposal. When we predicate “sad” or 
“joyful” of music, in short, we are not pointing out the peculiarities 
of musical expressiveness. Now Gurney and Hanslick, primarily 
interested in these peculiarities, become suspicious of the emotion- 
designating terms altogether; whereas Sullivan, less concerned with 
the peculiarities, is relatively content with the terms. So it is possible, 
at least, that there is no introspective issue here, and no issue about the 
proper or appropriate way to listen to music, but only a divergence in 
emphasis, and a need of recognizing the poverties of our language. 

Part I of the book has now been summarized. Part II, dealing with 
artistic “truth,” begins by mentioning certain contexts in which “true” 
may mean the same as “sincere,” or “artistically coherent,” or 
“possessed of greatness,” and so on—senses which Hospers recognizes 
as conventional, but which are not to his present interest. In other 
contexts, where truth is truth about something, the term is used as 
in history and science. Hospers sees no reason for making an artistic 
duty of truth in this sense, and points out that Zola and Courbet, of 
necessity, departed in practice from the principles that they maintained 
in theory. 

It is less important, he continues, to ask whether art is true “about” 
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life than to ask whether it is true “to” life. More specifically: If we 
acknowledge with Aristotle that “poetry is chiefly conversant about 
universal truth,” we must also say the same about science. But poetry 
and science are not “conversant” in the same way. With regard to 
psychology, for instance, a scientist will attempt to formulate laws 
in general terms, and to show how they apply to people who have 
actually lived. A literary artist (when exercising his characteristic 
talents) will not formulate the laws but will simply exemplify their 
operation ; and he will usually do so by depicting characters that are 
fictitious. To say, then, that psychology may be true “about”’ life, and 
literature true “to” life, is a convenient (and not unconventional ) 
means of distinguishing these ways or being “conversant’”’ about the 
truth, the one direct and the other indirect. (To use a crude analogy : 
the laws of physics give general truth about billiards, whereas a specific 
description of possible but imaginary shots is true to the game.) 

Another shade of meaning can be found in Aristotle’s reference to 
universal truth. Literary artists may create universal characters—and 
not by giving generic descriptions of their character-traits, but by 
selecting and combining specific traits in a way that exemplifies various 
laws of fundamental importance. These laws could not be collectively 
exemplified in any one historical character but are separately exempli- 
fied in a great many of them. Perhaps that is why Aristotle considered 
poetry “‘a more philosophical and a more serious thing than history.” 

A further sense of “true to” is recognized, as in the context; “The 
painting is true to the possibilities of experience.”’ This is to say that 
the painter notices things which we do not, and by exaggerating them 
in his painting helps us, in our daily life, to see with new eyes. 

Chapter VII argues that the extent to which art is true “to” life or 
experience is of peculiarly aesthetic interest as well as of practical 
interest ; and the book ends (Chapter VIII) with arguments to show 
that the arts are neither ennobled nor explained when they are ascribed 
the power of revealing some special, “transcendental” reality. 

I have space only for brief comments, which can best be presented 
in the form of questions: 

How, more precisely, are life-values to be distinguished from forms ? 
To say that the former “come from life” is not very illuminating ; for 
the qualities of our experience come from life, presumably, to what- 
ever extent they differ from the child’s “buzzing, blooming confusion.” 
Do not these differences affect perceived forms (in any useful sense 
of the term) as well as life-values? 

A somewhat related question arises for paintings which represent 
by similarity. I should suppose, following Arnold Isenberg,’ that in 


1“Perception, Meaning, and the Subject-Matter of Art,” Journal of Philos. 
XLI, No. 21. 
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these cases the representational factor is nothing distinct from form 
but is rather a kind of form—a form roughly but recognizably similar 
to the form of some real-life object. (Hospers verges toward such a 
conception at times, but not always.) Now are these representational 
factors to be called both “life-values’’ and “forms,” and is a life-value, 
accordingly, sometimes a kind of form? 

Perhaps Hospers would avoid an affirmative answer in this way: 
When we recognize the form of a painting as roughly similar to the 
form of some real-life object, our perception of it is “fused” with 
memories, feelings, etc.; and only the latter, not the form with which 
they are fused, are to be called “life-values.’”’ Such an answer seems 
to help in giving “life-values” a useful meaning. Note, however, that 
the burden of analysis then rests on the word “fused’’; and Hospers 
says little to explain how elements can be both “fused” and distinct. 
He says, to be sure, quoting L. A. Reid, that “the aesthetic fusion does 
not mean the disappearance of the parts,” and that the assimilation or 
unification of parts’ which it does involve “must simply be taken as 
a fact which is irreducible.” That may be the answer; but since the 
“irreducible fact” is so central to Hospers’ views, I wish he could 
have helped us (as he has on other topics) to discuss it without becom- 
ing entangled in our language. 

One further question: Just how does a novel acquire any purely 
aesthetic merit from being true to life? One expects an answer in 
Chapter VII, but no clear one is given. If Hospers is to be consistent 
with the rest of his work, he will have to say, I suspect, that the 
aesthetic merit arises quite indirectly. When the novel is true to life, 
there is a likelihood (and no more than a likelihood) that the readers 
will consider it so; when they consider it so, they will be able, being 
free from the need of inhibiting their ordinary beliefs, to become more 
absorbed in the work, and to bring deeper and more varied associations 
to it; and only then will they be concerned with anything of purely 
aesthetic merit. In other words, the novel’s being true to life must be 
taken as an indirect cause of the peculiarly aesthetic element, and not 
its immediate source. It is hard to say more than this if one is also 
to say (as Hospers does) that experience becomes aesthetic only 
when it is dwelt upon for its own sake. 

Much more could be said about the book, for like any clearly written 
work it invites discussion. But I am sure that any reader—no matter 
whether he is inclined to accept Hospers’ views or to question them— 
will find the book a profitable one, sensitively and intelligently pre- 
sented, and rich in its examples. 

CHARLES L. STEVENSON 
University of Michigan 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF MODERN LEGAL PHILOSO- 
PHIES. Essays in Honor of Roscoe Pound. Edited with an 
Introduction by PauL Sayre. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. 1x, 807. 


This volume contains thirty-eight essays on jurisprudence or legal 
philosophy prepared in honor of the former Dean of the Harvard Law 
School. It was intended for presentation on Dean Pound’s seventy- 
fifth birthday, which occurred on October 27, 1945, but the difficulties 
of publishing during the war, and the absorption of many of its 
contributors in duties related to the war, delayed its appearance until 
the present time. The book is an impressive tribute to an impressive 
career, as a scholar, a teacher, and a writer. Only a student of the 
law, and he only after careful study and comparison would dare to 
estimate the weight and the nature of Dean Pound’s influence upon 
legal education, upon the practice of law in this country, and upon 
legal scholarship as distinguished from practice, not to mention lay 
opinion about the law and understanding of its processes and under- 
lying purposes. To an outsider it seems to have been very great and 
wholly salutary. The fundamental idea of his sociological jurisprudence 
—that the law is an agency to support and protect fundamental social 
interests—supported as it was by the experience of one who had been 
a successful practitioner and an officer of an important court, and 
by the unquestionable learning of a great legal scholar, must have been 
a source of enlightenment to many. One fact is at least clear. It is now 
forty years since that idea made its first appearance in an article in 
Green Bag. In 1907 anything that would be called a philosophy of law 
was foreign to the interest and the temper of the American legal pro- 
fession, and jurisprudence was known, where it was known at all, 
only in its analytic form and mainly from English sources. Whatever 
change has occurred must be largely traceable, directly or indirectly, 
to Dean Pound. Beside his careful expositions of legal philosophies 
other than his own should perhaps be mentioned the translations of 
continental legal philosophers, sponsored by the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools under the leadership of Dean Wigmore. Today there 
is available in English to students of the law much of the best that has 
been written on jurisprudence in the last half-century. 


A Festschrift is the reviewer’s despair. How can any just idea of 
it be conveyed that will not be a tiresome repetition of its table of 
contents, or how can a selection be based on anything better than a 
subjective interest ? The volume before us contains essays on the widest 
variety of subjects, as might be expected in the case of a study having 
so many facets as jurisprudence. Only two of the thirty-eight 
papers deal with Dean Pound’s sociological theory, one by Professor 
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Kokourek which is chiefly reminiscent, and a careful study of the 
theory of social interests by Professor Edwin W. Patterson of Colum- 
bia. As its editor justly says, the contributions cover much of the legal 
philosophy of the world today. Parenthetically it may be remarked 
that the usefulness of the book as a guide to this body of ideas is 
seriously impaired by its lack of an index. Even the editor has not 
ventured to classify the contributions but has printed them in the 
alphabetical order of their authors’ names. These authors are drawn 
from almost the whole world that the war has left capable of scholarly 
work—from Britain, South Africa, Latin America, Italy, Australia, 
and Sweden—and from foreign scholars now resident in the United 
States, as well as from Dean Pound’s students and colleagues among 
Americans. They include not only persons in academic positions but 
judges and administrators. No reviewer could possibly challenge these 
experts on their own ground or, in most cases, even venture a question 
about their findings in fields so diverse. 

Several of the papers, but not a large proportion, deal with historical 
subjects; in general, the bias of the volume is toward contemporary 
questions and problems of pressing practical importance. Of the more 
strictly historical essays one may mention an excellent “Note on 
Thomas Hobbes,” by Professor Elmér Balogh of the University of 
Witwatersrand, which forms an appendix to a work on the funda- 
mental powers of the state, an essay on a fourteenth-century Italian 
jurist, Cino da Pistoia, by J. Walter Jones of Oxford, the essay by 
Professor C. H. MclIlwain dealing with the difficulties occasioned in 
constitutional history by man’s inveterate habit of retaining names 
after the institution named has changed its character, a paper on the 
Spanish School of Natural Law (especially Francisco de Vitoria) 
by Alfredo Mendizabal, and one on “The Judicial Conception of Legis- 
lation in Tudor England,” by Arthur von Mehren, which is an 
interesting documentation of the change from medieval to modern 
constitutional conceptions. Less definitely historical are Judge Jerome 
N. Frank’s essay on Blackstone, entitled “A Sketch of an Influence,” 
since Judge Frank is primarily concerned with Blackstone’s not very 
wholesome effect on American political and legal thinking, and Pro- 
fessor Thomas A. Cowan’s “Legal Pragmatism and Beyond,” which 
attempts to trace what the author calls a “dialectic’’ of development 
from the Renaissance culminating in a next step: “experimental juris- 
prudence.” In addition to the historical studies may be mentioned the 
surprisingly few papers that deal with more definitely legal subjects, 
as distinguished from jurisprudence, such as Percy H. Winfield’s 
study of “Recent Reforms in English Private Law” and the study by 
Professor Julius Stone, of the University of Sydney, on departures 
from logical form in English law, by which he reinforces Justice 
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Holmes’s dictum that the law has developed rather by experience than 
by logic. In this connection may be mentioned also what to a layman 
seems the enlightening study by the Australian Ambassador to the 
United States on “Legal Development in a Modern Community,” in 
which he discusses the problem of bringing legislation abreast of a 
scientific knowledge of society, the process of establishing matters of 
fact in the courts, and the perennial difficulty of reducing the costs 
of administering justice. 

A student of philosophy can hardly fail to be struck by the frequency 
with which the question of Natural Law recurs in the volume. Some- 
times the reference is historical, as in the article by Alfredo Mendizabal 
already mentioned, sometimes it is current and practical rather than 
philosophical, as in Lord Wright’s discussion of the extension of In- 
ternational Law to cover German war criminals. In general, however, 
the problem is not only current but philosophical as well—the question 
of standards of value by which the effects of rules of law can be judged, 
and which will guide jurists when they are forced to consider whether 
the law is really an ars boni et aequi as well as a force in the social 
mechanism. The issue is of course inherent in Dean Pound’s conception 
of the law as a kind of social engineering, since the question “Engineer- 
ing for what?” is inescapable. Moreover, the experience of recent years 
and the present state of the world are not conducive to the easy 
assumption that social stability is inevitable and provides its own rules. 
No one among the contributors, I think, has any doubt that moral 
considerations are paramount as means of criticizing and directing 
the development of the law. Thus, for example, Professor Max 
Rheinstein of the University of Chicago concludes that, though the 
judge is the watchman of society, no institution can safeguard the 
use of his power. “Nothing but moral virtue restrains the watchman” 
(p. 603). But what objective basis, if any, in human nature or in 
reason have those moral valuations which are set up as the criteria 
of just or useful law? 

The fundamental philosophical difficulty, of course, lies in the fact 
that, in its traditional forms, Natural Law was an integral part of a 
philosophical and scientific climate of opinion which was congenial 
to the seventeenth century, but which has become progressively more 
difficult to maintain in the light of philosophical and scientific develop- 
ments since that time. Whatever the ideological advantage in believing 
that reason provides a ground for absolute ethical values, the epis- 
temological difficulties in holding such a position are, to say the least, 
formidable. This conclusion is forcefully maintained by Anton- 
Hermann Chroust in a paper entitled “On the Nature of Natural 
Law,” which argues that Natural Law, though it was an “uncritical” 
philosophy of law, was in a sense inevitable, because of its quest for 
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“fundamentals.” “No criticism of Natural Law, however valid in a 
purely epistemological sense, can ever succeed in denying the im- 
memorial merits and ideological importance” of it (p. 80). Such a 
conclusion, however sound, is still not very satisfactory, as Mr. Chroust 
would concede, for jurisprudence can hardly maintain itself in a 
position where its ideological purposes do not square with a tenable 
theory of knowledge. 

If, as the editor suggests, this volume is a kind of index to the 
present state of thinking in the philosophy of law, it seems to support 
the conclusion that the Kantian attempt to support a modernized 
version of Natural Law upon “practical reason,” as distinguished from 
theoretical reason, has lost ground. Only one paper is devoted to 
Stammler, that by Carleton Kemp Allen of Oxford, and even this 
defends Stammler’s “just law” as a kind of “noble failure,” because 
of its forbidding formalism, though it reaffirms the contention that, 
however much law may be defined by its recognition of social interests, 
“justice is the highest, the most certain, and assuredly the most durable 
interest of all” (p. 27). A view not unlike Stammler’s, but having a 
more direct relevance to the synthesis of historical and normative 
jurisprudence and related more directly perhaps to Dilthey than to 
Stammler, comes through the Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset. 
This is represented by a paper written by Professor Luis Recasens 
Siches, of the National University of Mexico, on “Ideas and Historical 
Conditioning in the Realization of the Juridical Values.” To somewhat 
similar effect is an article by Professor Jerome Hall, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, on “Integrative Jurisprudence,’ which proposes to correct 
“the most serious fallacy in modern jurisprudence: the product of a 
sophisticated separation of value, fact, and idea (form)” (p. 313). 
Unfortunately, this sophistication is not unmotived, and an integra- 
tion, though desirable, is not therefore logically compelling. Professor 
Hall’s conclusion is in fact extraordinarily modest, that an integration 
is “not theoretically excluded” (p. 329), and he even concedes that 
to some the attempt may “seem marred by a degree of mysticism” 
(p. 330). 

There can be no doubt that the type of jurisprudence that receives 
the largest share of attention is the legal positivism represented 
especially by Hans Kelsen and proceeding from the School of Vienna. 
This School in its antecedents was indeed Neo-Kantian like Stam- 
mler’s, but in substance it was perhaps more closely related to Hume 
than to Kant, for though it drew a radical distinction between fact and 
value, it based the latter upon utility rather than on practical reason. 
Accordingly it made no attempt to develop practical reason as a source 
of universally valid standards of value, on the analogy of the a priori 
synthetic principles of Kant’s theoretical philosophy. Hence it sought 
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to develop a “pure” theory of law having no reference to an ethical 
standard like justice, but independent also of considerations of policy 
and, on its historical side, altogether relative. This type of jurispru- 
dence is the subject of no fewer than five papers in the volume: one 
by Professor Kelsen himself on “The Metamorphoses of the Idea of 
Justice,” which is largely concerned with the rational, but formal, 
effort of Aristotle to define justice and the metaphysical, but empty, 
effort of Plato; one by Helen Silving on “Fact and Law in the Light 
of the Pure Theory of Law”; two by Swedish jurists, Vilhelm 
Lundstedt of Upsala who writes on “Law and Justice” and Karl 
Olivecrona of Lund who writes on “Law as Fact”; and one essentially 
similar in point of view by Carlos Cossio, of the University of 
Buenos Aires, entitled “Phenomenology of the Judgment.” There is 
also a critical article on “Kelsenism’’ by A. S. de Bustamante y 
Montoro of Havana. The last regards legal positivism as leading by 
a paradox to the restoration of Natural Law. 

The positivist school justifies its position by the methodological 
need of distinguishing between the concept of law, which insofar as it 
is fact can be treated scientifically, and the idea of justice which as a 
moral imperative cannot be so treated. As Professor Kelsen puts it: 
“Justice is an irrational ideal. However indispensable it may be for 
volition and action of men, it is not subject to cognition” (p. 397). 
Or, as Professor Lundstedt says, judgments of value “state nothing 
whatsoever about reality... They are therefore neither true nor false” 
(p. 453). Or, as stated by Professor Olivecrona, the end of law is 
purely subjective and cannot be the object of scientific research 
(p. 543). “When the ideas of an obligatory force of the law, of rights 
and duties, are dissolved into their component parts, the chief problems 
of traditional legal philosophy vanish into thin air. They are replaced 
by real problems which can be treated in a wholly scientific way” 
(p. 554). The choice between two applicable rules of law is settled by 
the fact that the law itself “designates the organ authorized to choose 
between the conflicting rules” (p. 643). Obviously, then, the choice 
itself will be an act of policy and in that sense extralegal. 

It may be conceded that for methodological purposes this analysis 
is correct, and that it helps to clarify jurisprudence as a formal system 
of legal logic. It is obvious, however, that like any formal analysis 
it merely remands substantive questions to be settled somewhere else 
than in the law. It certainly does not mean that they do not have to 
be solved, or that they solve themselves. Despite his sympathy with 
the logical analysis, the reviewer cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
articles in this volume on legal positivism play fast and loose with this 
question and in that respect are definitely “thin.” When Professor 
Kelsen says that, “from the point of view of rational cognition, there 
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are only interests, and hence conflicts of interests’ (p. 397), it is hard 
to see that interests are any more “rational” than justice. He implies, 
moreover, that where a conflict of interests threatens a society its 
“enduring existence” forms a standard for weighing them and evaluat- 
ing the ways of resolving the conflict. Professor Lundstedt says flatly 
that the justification of law is that “legal activity is actually indis- 
pensable for the existence of society” (p. 475). Two pages later, 
however, the existence of society has become “public welfare,’ which 
is surely quite a different matter. Similarly, Professor Olivecrona’s 
“wholly scientific way” of dealing with “real problems” (p. 554) 
becomes the use of force “for the benefit of the community” (p. 556). 
The truth is, of course, that no law or policy aims purely at the 
existence of society, since society will continue to exist with almost 
any defect of welfare, and public welfare is just as much a valuation 
as justice is. It is true enough that any value is irrational in the sense 
that it is not a property of objects irrespective of their relations to 
human beings, but the pretense that public welfare is not a value is 
in effect a claim to make valuations irresponsibly. Reconciling interests 
is in fact a process of valuation, and there are better or worse ways of 
doing it. If jurists do not take the responsibility for this kind of deci- 
sion, who does? 
GeorGE H. SABINE 

Cornell University 


INTRODUCTION TO KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REA- 
SON. T. D. WeEtpon. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1945. Pp. vi, 205. 


Kant’s first Critique holds for philosophical interpreters a place 
rather like that of Hamlet for their colleagues of the stage. It is so great 
a work as to call out the best efforts of the best interpreters. It is also 
extremely baffling. It is dark, repetitious, patched strangely together, 
and not free from confusion even in its main outlines, in spite of all the 
heads and subheads. Many gifted expositors have tried their hands 
at it; few have met with more than a qualified success. Recalling Caird, 
Prichard, and Paton, we may venture the judgment that the best 
of them have been Oxonians. Now another Oxonian has his try at it, 
Mr. Weldon, who is philosophical tutor at Magdalen College. His 
aim is less comprehensive than that of his predecessors, for he has 
limited himself to three things. First, he recounts the influences, 
speculative and scientific, that set Kant’s problems for him. Secondly, 
he offers a restatement in about sevently pages of the general argument 
of the Critique. Thirdly, he takes the Analytic for special study and 
suggests a somewhat novel way of interpreting it. 
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The first of these tasks he does admirably. The road from Descartes 
through Hume to Kant has been traveled so often that the prospect 
of plodding along it once more is not inviting ; but one reader at least 
can report that, with Mr. Weldon as guide, he saw a surprising number 
of things he had managed to miss before. Particularly fresh is the 
account of those two shadowy figures, Baumgarten, through whom 
Kant read Leibniz, and Meier, from whom he took some of his most 
important terms and distinctions. 

It is in Mr. Weldon’s second task that success would practically 
mean most. A short account that stated Kant’s theory of knowledge 
as lucidly as Professor Broad, for example, has stated his moral theory 
would be a matter for thanksgiving on the part of countless puzzled 
readers. Perhaps such an account is impossible ; at any rate the present 
book does not provide it. The reason is largely that Mr. Weldon, 
careful scholar that he is, is too reluctant to break with Kant’s own 
terminology and to let himself go in the true English tradition of philo- 
sophical writing, which in point of simplicity and clearness is so far 
superior to the German; Kant is always looking over his shoulder 
with a schoolmaster’s shake of the head. For everyone who has wrestled 
a few falls with the Critique already, the account will help; it does 
penetrate through to the central issues and state Kant’s answers 
competently. It is hardly a book for a student of Kant to begin with. 

In Part III, Mr. Weldon passes to a very different kind of under- 
taking, namely, an original and technical statement of what Kant 
supposed himself to be doing in the Analytic. The heart of this account 
is a new theory of the “inner sense” and its arrangement of its objects 
in time. It has often been supposed that this sense is directed upon 
everything that passes in one’s consciousness, including sense-data, 
emotions, and volitions. This, Mr. Weldon says, is an error. What 
inner sense deals with exclusively is mental acts, acts of perceptual 
awareness. And since Kant followed Tetens in holding that we could 
never know in introspection acts that occurred simultaneously with 
our knowing them, what inner sense must deal with is past acts of 
awareness, This view is certainly not consistent with all that Kant has 
to say on inner sense, for at times he says explicitly that every modi- 
fication and representation of the mind falls under this sense. But it 
is only too likely that no interpretation would bring all he says about 
it into consistency. If Mr. Weldon’s version is unorthodox, he has 
at least supported it effectively with chapter and verse. 

The book would have been better if it had not attempted to serve 
such very different purposes. An introduction that really explained 
would be a large enough task in itself, and it might well have claimed 
the whole of a volume of this size. When it is combined under the 
same cover with a piece of special and technical research on one part 
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of the Critique, the purposes get in each other’s way. Both are impor- 
tant, and the author is too competent merely to fail in either. But if he 
had attempted less, he would probably have achieved more. 

BRAND BLANSHARD 
Yale University 


THE TRACTATUS DE PRAEDESTINATIONE ET DE PRAE- 
SCIENTIA DEI ET DE FUTURIS CONTINGENTIBUS OF 
WILLIAM OCKHAM. Edited by PuitotHeus BoreHner. St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y., The Franciscan Institute, 1945, Pp. v, 139. 


This excellent edition of this important tract of William of Ockham 
by Father Boehner is a welcome addition to our incomplete knowledge 
of an outstanding thinker. It also serves to correct a recent misunder- 
standing of one of Ockham’s philosophical doctrines. This is a view 
attributed to him by Michalski to the effect that some singular 
propositions concerning future events are neither true nor false but 
rather neutral. This, were it Ockham’s true view, would make him an 
adherent of a kind of three-valued logic. Father Boehner’s minute 
analysis makes it entirely clear that the attribution of such a view to 
Ockham is quite unfounded. 

Christian philosophers of the Middle Ages had before them the 
task of reconciling the freedom and hence the contingency of human 
acts with the prescience and predestination of God. One apparently 
possible way of accomplishing this task is to deny that propositions 
about future contingents have a determinate truth-value. Such a view 
is suggested by Aristotle (or, better, by de Interpretatione 18a 33- 
19b 4, since the authenticity of this passage has recently been brought 
into question by Becker), and it was carefully discussed by the most 
acute minds of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. This way, 
according to Father Boehner, was accepted by Petrus Aureoli, Walter 
Burleigh, and others, but it was rejected by St. Thomas, Scotus, 
Richard of Middleton, Ockham, Gregory of Rimini, and Petrus de 
Alliaco. It is easy to see that such an escape from the difficulty cannot 
be truly reconciled with the prescience of God. 

Ockham’s position is set forth in the work before us. According to 
Boehner’s analysis, he held that predestination and reprobation are 
not real relations which represent real entities distinct from God and 
persons. Propositions about future contingent facts are contingent 
propositions. God is omniscient with respect to future contingent facts, 
and His knowledge thereof is immutable. Thus, although the primary 
proposition “A will be Q” is true only of a given moment in the 
future, the secondary proposition “God knows that A will be Q” is 
always true. In other words, if p will be true at f,, then it is eternally 
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true (and part of divine omniscience) that p will be true at ¢,. It is 
thought that in this way God’s foreknowledge and predestination are 
made consistent with contingency of the free acts of man. 

In my own opinion, the matter should be formulated differently. 
I should say that temporal propositions contain the time indication as 
part of their sense ; otherwise they are propositional functions. If I am 
right in this, then “p will be true at t,” really means “p (i.e., X 
occurs at t,) is true.” And I do not see how foreknowledge affects the 
contingency of a future event. 

If predestination partially causes the act which decides the salvation 
or damnation of its agent, the contingency of the act may or may not 
be affected. But I do not understand how propositions about the future 
become true in the future. I suspect that there was confusion about 
this because people held that a proposition is true, if and only if there 
is Or was an appropriate corresponding fact; and since future facts 
were supposed not to be facts in the present, it was held that proposi- 
tions about the future can become true when the fact begins to be. 
This view, I believe, depends on a confusion between facts and occur- 
rences or events. If this confusion is cleared away, there appears to 
me to be no difficulty about the present truth of propositions about 
future occurrences. This, however, was plainly not the way in which 
Aristotle or the majority of medieval philosophers viewed the matter. 

Father Boehner devotes much careful attention to the medieval 
interpretations of the Aristotelian view and the controversy to which 
it gave rise. The philosophers variously interpreted the principle 
“Omne quod est, quando est, necesse est esse.” 

It may mean: If something is the case at ¢, and this moment is ¢, 
then it is necessary that something is the case at ty. 

(1): In this case, it is also true that if ~ p, then p is impossible. 

Hence it follows by contraposition that if p is possible it is true. 
This and principle (1) by syllogism yield the result that if p is possible 
it is necessary. Lukaziewicz read the principle in this way and derived 
this odd result. Ockham understood the principle to mean that it is 
necessary that if p then ». Father Boehner interprets this in two ways: 
~O(pD~>p) and ~ © ~ (pD>). The former formulation appears 
to me very questionable, and Father Boehner (in a letter) has ad- 
mitted that it is incorrect. The point is, briefly, this: ~ © (pD ~ p) 
means ~ © (~pV~p>) which in turn means ~ © ~p. Now this is 
not what is to be expressed. The other formulation is correct. And 
the main issue is now clear. The necessity involved in Aristotle’s 
principle must fall in the conditional connective rather than in the 
consequent. 

But this does not wholly resolve the main difficulty about the neu- 
trality of propositions about future contingents. Ockham appears to 
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have thought that Aristotle held that such propositions are objectively 
neutral. He does not accept Aristotle’s solution of the difficulty. 

Ockham himself held, as I previously indicated, that the truth of 
future contingent propositions, stated as secondary propositions, is 
determinate. Hence, in an important sense, there are no neutral propo- 
sitions. Ockham would, however, have admitted subjectively neutral 
propositions, i.e., those whose truth cannot be determined by us. 

In addition to this edition and commentary, Father Boehner has 
added a valuable appendix of the texts of Ockham, Aureoli, and 
Gregory of Rimini in which the problems about future contingents 
and neutral propositions are discussed. 

Jutius R. WEINBERG 
University of Wisconsin 


THE FORMAL DISTINCTION OF DUNS SCOTUS. By 
Maurice J. GRAJEwWSKI. Washington, D. C., The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1944. Pp. xv, 211. 


This dissertation on the distinctio formalis is a valuable contribution 
to the study of Scotus. After discussing the historical aspect of the 
question, especially whether the formal distinction is or is not the same 
as the virtual distinction of the Thomists, the author wisely explains, 
by way of a preliminary, that Scotus’ meaning of “identity” is con- 
sistent with a difference of entities, so that two entities may be really 
identical but formally distinct. In Chapters IV and V he proceeds to 
expound the nature of the formal distinction. It is not the same as a 
logical or virtual distinction since these are distinctions of reasons, 
i.e., entia rationis. It is rather a distinction existing in a thing outside 
the mind and is, in this respect, like the real distinction of two different 
substances. But it differs from the real distinction in that it is not only 
consistent with real identity (whereas the simple real distinction is 
not) but also logically inconsistent with real difference. A real distinc- 
tion is between two things numerically distinct whereas the formal dis- 
tinction is between two formalities or realities, for example, between the 
generic and differentiating characteristics determining a single species. 
The author carefully explains that formalities are not things but rather 
inseparable albeit distinguishable characteristics within a_ single 
nature. In Chapter VI he undertakes a history of the antecedents of 
this doctrine of formal distinction in Aristotle, the Church Fathers, 
Bonaventure, Olivi, and others. This is chiefly interesting to the author 
because he thinks that it “exonerates Duns Scotus from the abusive 
title: ‘Innovator’” (p. 123). I am personally always surprised by 
remarks of this sort in a scholarly work even when they are written 
by a traditionalist. Chapters VII, VIII, and IX discuss the uses of the 
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formal distinction in Metaphysics, Psychology, and Theodicy. The 
chapter on Metaphysics is, I suppose, the most interesting to the 
general philosopher since it treats of Scotus’ solution of the problem 
of universals and the related problem of individuation. Here we are 
given one of the most complete and adequate discussions of the much 
misunderstood doctrine of the haeccetty. His account suffers, however, 
from a failure to present anything like an adequate statement of the 
nominalistic point of view. To understand the issues involved, it is 
indispensable to know precisely what a philosopher like William of 
Ockham believed concerning the nature of universals. The only excuse 
offered for such an omission is that “some of the misconceptions have 
been rectified by Scotistic scholars in the past, e.g., the critique of 
Ockham and Cajetan was subjected to a critical analysis by men like 
Lychetus, Ponce, and Faber....’’ (p. 198). This excuse is inadequate 
for, as Boehner has recently shown, Ockham understood and disagreed 
with Scotus. He did not grossly misunderstand him. Hence I can only 
regard the absence of a critical discussion of Scotus’ solution of the 
problem of universals as a serious defect in an otherwise valuable book. 
The contradictions which Ockham thought he found in the concept of 
a formal distinction between individuating difference and the common 
nature of an individual demand careful study. It may be that Scotus’ 
view cannot be definitely proved or refuted. In that case the question 
must remain an open one. It may be that Ockham’s criticisms are 
conclusive. But in any case it is important for contemporary as well 
as medieval philosophy to go more deeply into the question. One of 
the more fruitful ways of doing this is to study the contrasting views 
of Scotus and Ockham. This book will be exceedingly helpful in in- 
forming philosophers about the nature of the question from the Scotist 
point of view. If it had contained a critical discussion of the conflicting 
claims of Scotism and its opponents it might also have aided in the 
solution of the problem of universals. 
Jutrus R. WEINBERG 

University of Wisconsin 


THE IDEA OF PERFECTION. By Martin Foss. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 102. 


To what is argued in this book, objections can and will be made; 
for the way in which the argument is presented, there can be only 
admiration. For here are a hundred pages in which no word is wasted, 
no comma misplaced. Here is great knowledge brought to sharp focus 
without intruding upon the sustained process of reasoning. And here 
is a technical and for this day even formidable vocabulary employed 
with clarity and ease. 
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In form, the argument is a compact dialectic. Out of a constantly 
developing tension between the idea of perfection and the religious 
experience which cannot in such an idea be encompassed and expressed 
emerges a seemingly inescapable conclusion concerning the truth in 
ethical, aesthetic, and religious activity—the truth about the irrational, 
creative force which is God, and which operates in man as a living 
individual. Because the analysis is thus dialectical, it is best examined 
at two points: where the original definition of perfection is introduced ; 
and where man’s experience of God as creative force is assumed to be 
so well founded as to require acceptance at the expense of rational 
procedures. 

As introduced, the idea of perfection is ambiguous. Defining per- 
fection as “the conformity of a reality to its concept” (p. 8), Mr. Foss 
sometimes treats it as a relation of conformity between concept and 
object and at other times considers it an attribute of the object which 
conforms to its concept. By employing it now in the first sense and 
now in the second, Mr. Foss is able, too readily, not only to reject 
certain historical ideas of perfection, but to find conceptual thought 
itself inadequate in the spheres of religion, ethics, and aesthetics. 

Conceiving perfection as the relation of conformity, Mr. Foss can 
reject certain historical ideas of perfection because there is no possible 
reality to which they can conform (p. 16). And in this sense, to say 
that anything is perfect is merely to say that it is a case of any given 
concept. A perfect building is one which conforms to the architect’s 
blueprint, to my prior notion of what a building is, or to my concept 
of what a building serving any given purpose ought to be. Thus one 
can reject the possibility of any given perfection whenever the concept 
is so confused or vague or inconsistent as to be impossible of applica- 
tion to reality, or whenever the reality in question is intrinsically 
inaccessible. Upon examination, one might ascertain that to speak of 
certain divine and human perfections is meaningless, because there is 
no way of ascertaining the reality which must conform to the concept. 
But from this, it would not follow that the idea of perfection, as this 
relation of conformity, is never applicable in the realm of ethics, 
aesthetics, and religion. To reach this more radical conclusion, per- 
fection has to be conceived as an attribute of the object, an attribute 
whose nature is basically incompatible with the nature of religious and 
ethical experience. 

So perfection is conceived to be an attribute of the reality which 
conforms to its concept (p. 8). Because Mr. Foss believes that the 
conformity of a reality to its concept can be most adequately perceived 
where objects are constructed in accordance with some concept, he 
examines perfection as the attribute of realized aims or purposes. If 
what is perfect is a realized aim, then the perfection will have the nature 
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of realized aims. As every aim is particular, some one aim rather than 
others, perfection will be determinate, some particular perfection 
(p. 9). As the realization of any aim will be complete and final, per- 
fection will be characterized by completion and finality (pp. 9-10). 
Perfection, therefore, as an attribute of a realized aim, will always 
be limited, complete, static, and final. Because these special limitations 
are incompatible with the creative, unlimited, and unconditioned force 
which is God and with our own existence as striving, creating, and 
living individuals, this idea of perfection cannot be fruitfully applied 
in ethics, aesthetics, and religion. Finally, the failure of the idea of 
perfection in these spheres is the failure of any conceptual thought. 
For seeking explanations in terms of ideas is an aim whose realization 
would be a perfection having the limitations which are incompatible 
with the reality sought. 

Apart from this fundamental ambiguity in the idea of perfection, 
either the argument could not proceed at all, or at least half of it would 
be unnecessary. Half of the argument would be unnecessary if the 
idea of perfection were taken solely as a realized aim. For in this case, 
it would be unnecessary to devote two chapters to revealing how Greek 
and Christian thinkers failed in their various efforts to employ the 
idea of perfection in aesthetics, ethics, and religion ; if no possible idea 
of perfection is applicable in these realms, it is fruitless to show the 
inadequacies of particular ideas of perfection. On the other hand, if 
perfection were taken merely as a relation of conformity, the argument 
could never proceed beyond the point of rejecting particular ideas of 
perfection in favor of some others. The difference between the concept 
of God as perfect being and the concept of God as creative force would 
be merely that analysis could reveal the absence of a reality conforming 
to the first and the presence of a reality conforming to the second. In 
brief, Mr. Foss cannot have it both ways: either no reality can in any 
sense conform to his own concept of God as creative force; or the 
difference between religious concepts concerns the nature of the 
reality, if any, which in some sense conforms to them. 

Had Mr. Foss analyzed the idea of conformity, which is presup- 
posed in both senses of the idea of perfection, he might have avoided 
his difficulties. For no possible concept has the qualities of the reality 
to which it refers. In the sphere of practical activity, where Mr. Foss 
finds the idea of perfection wholly adequate, the concept is enclosed 
and limited and static in a way in which the reality in question is not. 
The concept, even the blueprint, of a red house with running water is 
not itself red, nor a house, nor running water. If it should be thought 
folly in a man, impressed by this difference between concept and object, 
to relinquish conceptual thought about houses and to seek the truth 
concerning them in profound and divine paradox, then logically it 
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is folly, for such a reason, to relinquish conceptual thought in the 
realm of aesthetics, ethics, and religion. 

Mr. Foss himself inconsistently but ably demonstrates this folly by 
adequately describing in technical terminology the kind of reality 
which he claims conceptual thought cannot fruitfully reach. Religious 
and ethical reality is not mere blind, structureless, purposeless force. 
On the contrary, Mr. Foss’s God is not essentially different from the 
God of the Old Testament; Mr. Foss’s ethics of service and love is 
the ethics of the Later Prophets and Jesus. At the conclusion of an 
essay which seeks to demonstrate the inadequacy of thought in these 
matters, it is disconcerting to discover a God and an ethical ideal 
which are so very determinate, so traditional, and so respectable. Mr. 
Foss is excellent in pointing out that Greek ideas of perfection could 
not express and contain this Hebrew—Christian religious experience; 
but he has supplied his own evidence that such experience has a struc- 
ture and a history which are accessible to thought and communicable 
by means of ideas. 

Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
Cornell University 


CRITICAL THINKING. An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method. By Max Brack. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. xv, 402. 


Introductory logic texts, coming from the pens of those who have 
become accomplished in the higher reaches of mathematical logic, 
do not always meet the requirements of beginning students. The author 
of this text, however, whose credentials as an expert in the field of 
symbolic logic are unimpeachable, has made a particular and altogether 
successful effort to prevent the aridities of symbolic investigations 
from marring this lively and refreshing account of what makes critical 
thinking critical. Indeed, his avowed aim for the book—to make logic 
“easy, interesting and enjoyable’’—is realized quite as much by the 
clarity and rigor of analysis resulting from the use of selected con- 
temporary symbolic techniques (for example, truth-tables) as by the 
devices employed to lend vividness and relevance to the subject matter 
presented. These latter devices include true-false tests for chapter 
reviews, numerous exercises which are for the most part unhackneyed 
and quite serviceable, novel pictorial and diagrammatic illustrations, 
and a profusion of concrete examples or “specimens” of reasoning, 
many of which are followed by analytical comments which the student 
is cautioned to postpone reading until he has first subjected the speci- 
mens to his own independent criticism. 
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The book is replete with provocative expositions of topics handled 
in prosaic and tedious fashion in so many of the standard texts, and 
Professor Black’s style of writing, while careful and lucid, is easy, 
informal, and lively. Perhaps one of the best examples of his literary 
skill is his handling of the old, but always effective illustration of the 
Method of Agreement involving the presence of soda as the constant 
factor in successive combinations with whisky, brandy, rum, and gin. 
This tale, here entitled the “Case of the Sophistical Drunkard,” is 
retold in a brief paragraph (p. 270) which represents something like 
a high in the art of the raconteur. It should not be thought, however, 
that rhetorical effectiveness is gained at the expense of logical sub- 
stance or rigorousness of treatment. These are present in a measure 
which can scarcely fail to inspire the student’s respect. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part One on “Deductive Logic” 
deals for the most part with logical form and the molecular relations 
among propositions. Only in the last two of the eight chapters belong- 
ing to this section are syllogistic arguments and the atomic analysis 
of propositions presented. This is an emphasis, no doubt traceable to 
the influence of symbolic logic, which is gaining current acceptance, 
and which seems likely to be justified in its elementary applications. 
In this section the use of truth-tables is introduced in a way which 
serves to clarify, rather than to obscure, the exposition; and the ex- 
planation of the logician’s adoption of the notion of implication as a 
truth function (on the analogy of the mathematician’s use of the notion 
of “subtraction” ) is as cogent as any that has come to this reviewer’s 
notice. 

Part Two on “Language” discusses the uses of language, the types 
of ambiguity, the nature of definitions, and the various fallacies. A good 
instance of Professor Black’s talent in giving graphic concreteness to 
his exposition is the analysis of a sentence from a newspaper editorial 
(pp. 157 ff.) with a view to sifting out informational from emotive 
content. The subject of definition receives, perhaps, the least distinctive 
handling of any topic in the book. 

Part Three on “Induction and Scientific Method” begins with a 
consideration of belief and common-sense inquiry, proceeds to an 
analysis of the inductive methods, and concludes with a discussion 
of scientific method and theory. It contains much of philosophic in- 
terest and pedagogic merit and is especially lavish in its resort to 
concrete examples illustrating the principles being developed. The 
reviewer has had brief opportunity to put some of these illustrations 
to the acid test of classroom use with generally gratifying results. 
Even the fancifully conceived “firefly ascension” hypothesis (see pp. 
257-260, 265-267) aroused the genuine, if slightly amused, interest 
of the class. 
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It is a safe prediction that Critical Thinking will find widespread 
use among teachers of logic. 
Lucius GARVIN 
Oberlin College 


UNDERSTANDING THE WORLD. An Introduction to Philos- 
ophy. By Max ScHoen, H. G. SCHRICKEL, and VAN METER AEs. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. xiv, 640. 


This new text for introductory courses in philosophy is divided 
into three sections, entitled “The World as Known,” “The World 
as Shared,” and “The World as Enjoyed.” Each section discusses 
and develops in terms of its history one of the central problems of 
philosophy. The first section considers metaphysics, epistemology, 
and logic; the second, religion, ethics, and social philosophy ; and the 
third, aesthetics. 

As much a critical history of philosophy in terms of problems as an 
introduction to the problems of philosophy in terms of historical de- 
velopment, this large volume manages to avoid both the inconclusive- 
ness which characterizes the usual historical method and the dogmatism 
which so frequently mars a treatment of problems apart from their 
historical origins. As a consequence, teachers with widely divergent 
points of view will be able to adapt it to their diverse needs; students 
will discover in it, both practiced and gently preached, the fearless, 
liberal, critical, and open-minded attitude which is philosophy at its 
best. 

The major difficulty with the work is the extent to which its ambi- 
tious reach exceeds its genuine grasp. The authors have undertaken 
to discuss too much within limits which do not permit adequate 
analysis. For students now beginning philosophical studies, the 
problem of meaning is more important than brief historical notes on 
F. S. C. Schiller, Lotze, Hartmann, the Deists, and many others 
treated in these pages. Yet on the problem of meaning, the authors 
are content with a few short paragraphs in which it would seem that 
Dewey and C. W. Norris alone have made important contributions to 
the subject. The followers of Wittgenstein will be offended that neither 
they nor their Cambridge prophet are regarded as contributing to 
an understanding of the world. To omit completely the discussion of 
such a problem is better than to treat it so inadequately. Again, in the 
section on religion, the authors reveal their personal failure as much 
as their gratitude by quoting with approval too many secondary 
sources. Introductory phrases of the sort “as Professor Burtt has 
pointed out” (pp. 325, 340, 352, 354) and “as Professor R. A. Tsanoff 
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has remarked” (pp. 336, 359, 361)—-such phrases seem out of place 
in the text of a work of this kind. For quoting authority with approval 
does not add logical weight to what is quoted. If it is a fact that Hume, 
for example, failed to analyze and redefine the idea of God as ade- 
quately as he analyzed and redefined the idea of causation (p. 354), 
then it is a fact whether or not Professor Burtt has “ably argued”’ it. 
By introducing authority at this point, the authors imply what neither 
they nor Professor Burtt in the work referred to have shown, that it 
is possible on Hume’s assumptions to redefine the idea of God in such 
a way as to make that idea attractive and fruitful in religion. 


StTuarT M. Brown, Jr. 
Cornell University 


FREUDIANISM AND THE LITERARY MIND. By Freperick 
J. HorrMan. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1945. 
Pp. x, 346. 


Mr. Hoffman’s first four chapters contain a brief exposition of 
Freudian doctrine and an account of its reception in literary circles, 
especially in the United States, during the second and third decades 
of the century. He is careful to distinguish Freud’s teachings from 
those of Jung and Adler; he is likewise concerned to inquire whether 
a knowledge of psychoanalysis reached any given writer by way of 
the original German texts, by way of translation and summary, or 
merely through conversation with friends and discussion in the press. 
The rest of the book is devoted to a series of essays on individual 
writers: James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Franz Kafka, Thomas Mann, 
Sherwood Anderson, and a few minor figures. 

It has been said that Freud achieved a revolution by changing the 
way in which men thought about themselves; but, from the purely 
literary point of view, it might be truer to say that Freud represented 
the culmination and crystallization of the movement which produced 
this change. A sentence from a letter of Thomas Mann, quoted by Mr. 
Hoffman, not only implies this but largely disposes of the problem of 
influence, with which Mr. Hoffman is so concerned. “One could be 
influenced in this sphere,” Mann writes, “without any direct contact 
with his [Freud’s] work, because for a long time the air had been 
filled with the thoughts and results of the psychoanalytic school.” In 
other words, it was scarcely necessary for a writer to take a course in 
psychoanalysis ; the new attitude was all around him. 

It was inevitable that twentieth-century novelists should be inter- 
ested in Freud’s teachings and should react to them in varying ways. 
The fundamental critical inquiry, however, is surely an investigation 
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into the new concepts of character and personality in the novel of the 
last thirty years and an attempt to evaluate their causes. Mr. Hoffman 
has not undertaken this task, but his book is a useful prelude to such 
an investigation. 

R. C. Bap 
Cornell University 


THE GEOMETRY OF ART AND LIFE. By Matita Guyka. 
New York, Sheed and Ward, 1946. Pp. xvii, 174. 


To those interested in what has been called “dynamic symmetry,” 
the author of this little book is well known for two other works: 
L’Esthétique des proportions dans la nature et dans les arts (1927) 
and Le Nombre d’or (1930). While the volume under review does 
not seem to be a translation of either of these, it deals with the same 
material, abridged and rearranged, and its illustrations, for the most 
part, appeared in one or the other of them. 

Although the author makes no new contribution to his subject, he 
does, of course, raise a question which has not had a quite satisfactory 
answer, namely, what is the relation of geometry to art and life? In 
both art and life we have ordered wholes the parts of which are mem- 
bers one of another — apparently so in art, actually so in life. That 
any spatial object, living or dead, should lend itself to a geometrical 
description is not remarkable. But that objects of a certain limited kind 
of geometrical order should characterize all art and all life is too hasty 
a generalization. 

The materials which Ghyka has sampled in the English version of 
his work are fairly comprehensive, though they raise more questions 
than are answered, and some of the answers he gives are incorrect. 
Despite Plato’s dictum that “the surfaces and solids which one can 
produce with compass, set-square and rule...are not... conditionally 
beautiful, but beautiful in themselves,’ Ghyka is forced to remark that 
“the ignorance of the rudiments of the geometry of solids is especially 
surprising when noticed in painters of ‘cubist’ ideals and tendencies” 
(p. 87). One would hardly be so bold as to assert that the “cubist” 
painter would benefit by the use of “compass, set-square and rule” in 
his compositions, and numerous experiments have failed to give con- 
vincing proof that a rectangle of “extreme and mean” ratio is un- 
conditionally a thing of beauty. Still, there is a geometry of growth 
and form in both art and life, and if the compass, set square, and rule 
are not necessary means to its achievement, they are means of revealing 
what art and life have otherwise achieved. 

R. M. OcGpENn 
Cornell University 
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THE REVIVAL OF REALISM. Critical Studies in Contemporary 
Philosophy. By James FEIBLEMAN. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 333. To be reviewed. 


ALEXANDER BRYAN JOHNSON’S A TREATISE ON LAN- 


GUAGE. Edited, with a Critical Essay on His Philosophy of 
Language, by Davip Rynin. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1947. Pp. x, 443. To be reviewed. 


PHILOSOPHER’S QUEST. By Irwin Epman. New York, Viking 


Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 275. To be reviewed. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MORAL JUDGEMENT. By W. D. 
Lamont. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. xxii, 228. To be 
reviewed. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. By Georce R. 
GeIcER. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. Pp. viii, 407. 
To be reviewed. 


ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. By Atrrep NortH 
WHITEHEAD. New York, Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. viii, 
348. To be reviewed. 


UNESCO: ITS PURPOSE AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. By 
Jutian Huxtey. Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1947. 
Pp. 62. To be reviewed. 


REMAKING THE MODERN MIND. By Cart F. H. Henry. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1946. Pp. 309.—Finding Western man at still another crossroads— 
in the one direction, lies humanistic naturalism; in the other, a 
religion of revelation—Mr. Henry is “fired by the evangelical con- 
viction of the adequacy of Biblical theism’ and so discovers the 
right way quite adequately marked. 


ECLIPSE OF REASON. By Max Horxkuetmer. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. x, 187. To be reviewed. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. Edited 
by EtizaBeTH FRANCES Rocers. Princeton, Prinecton University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xxiv, 584. To be reviewed. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE AND VALUATION. The 
Paul Carus Lectures, Seventh Series, 1945. By CLARENCE IRVING 
Lewis. La Salle, Illinois, Open Court Publishing Company, 1946. 
Pp. xxii, 567. To be reviewed. 


STUDIES AND ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
AND LEARNING. Offered in Homage to GEorRGE SARTON, on 
the Occasion of His Sixtieth Birthday, 31 August 1944. Edited 
by M. F. AsHtey Montacu. New York, Henry Schuman, 1947. 
Pp. xiv, 594. —This volume, offered in homage to the distinguished 
historian of science, George Sarton, contains a few essays of direct 
philosophical interest. Among these are papers by Cassirer 
(“Galileo’s Platonism”’), G. de Santillana (“Positivism and the 
Technocratic Ideal in the XIXth Century”), and V. F. Lenzen 
(“Helmholtz’s Theory of Knowledge”). 


THE PRINCE. By Niccoto Macuiave.ti. Trans. and edited by 
Tuomas G. Bercin. New York, F. S. Crofts & Company, 1947. 
Pp. xiv, 82—A new and good translation, with an adequate intro- 
duction and notes explaining the historical references. 


ON LIBERTY. By Joun Stuart Mitt. Edited by ALBuREY 
CasTELL. New York, F. S. Crofts & Company, 1947. Pp. x, 118. 


THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF SAINT BONAVENTURE. A 
Study in Social Philosophy. By MatrHew M. De Benepictis. A 
Dissertation. Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca Press, 1946. Pp. xvi, 276. 


A DIGEST OF PURPOSIVE VALUES By STEPHEN C, PEPPER. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1947. 
Pp. vii, 100. To be reviewed. 


THE TYRANNY OF TIME. By CHALINDER ALLEN. New York 16, 
Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. xii, 275.—Popular science in the 
mode rhapsodical, of which the following may serve as a sample: 
“The Reality of matter is both the effect and the cyclical cause of 
the inter-transmutation of Grav-time and contrary energy . . . .” 


THE GREAT BEYOND. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. New York 
16, Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. viii, 226.—A sensitive French- 
man presents a collection of religious musings in the form of brief 
dialogues, “fragmenta,” “pensées.” 


ST. THOMAS AND EPISTEMOLOGY. The Aquinas Lecture, 
1946. By Louis-Marie Reais. Milwaukee, Marquette University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 95.—The 1946 Aquinas Lecture at Marquette 
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University finds Descartes, Kant, and the Neo-Thomists unable 
to convict Aquinas of epistemological inadequacy. 


THE ABOLITION OF MAN. By C. S. Lewis. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. vi, 61.—Riddell Memorial Lectures 
delivered at the University of Durham. The author argues that “if 
we are to have values at all we must accept the ultimate platitudes 
of Practical Reason as having absolute validity.” 


EDITORIAL OPINION IN THE CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE. University of Colorado 
Studies, Series C: Studies in the Social Sciences, I, 4. By JAMEs 
G. ALLEN. Boulder, Colorado, November, 1946. Pp. xxii, 297-605. 


LOGIC FOR THE MILLIONS. By A. E. Manner. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. xii, 206.—The subject of logic 
is here so pruned and “simplified” that very little remains. The 
publisher has omitted to inform the reader that this is a verbatim 
reprint of a tract entitled Clearer Thinking published in England 
in 1936 at the cost of one shilling (London: C. A. Watts & Com- 
pany ). 


SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS AND HUMAN SOCIAL LIFE. 
By Icnatius Situ. Reprinted from The New Scholasticism XIX, 
No. 4 (October, 1945), 285-321. 


ETHICS. By Rapvostav A. TsanorF. New York and London, Harper 
& Brothers, 1947. Pp. xiv, 385. 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF MAHATMA GANDHI. 
With a Foreword by S. RADHAKRISHNAN. By G. N. DHAWAN. 
Bombay, The Popular Book Depot, 1946. Pp. xvi, 354.—This study 
formed a doctoral dissertation presented at Lucknow University 
in 1941 ; it is now emended by reference to literature published after 
that date. It is a careful, well-documented account of Gandhi's reli- 
gious and ethical beliefs, together with a rather extensive account 
of the techniques of nonviolent resistance. The book reflects the 
author’s reverence for a major moral prophet and hardly professes 
to be an objective estimate of the probable effect of Gandhi’s utopian 
political and economic ideas on the future nationalism and indus- 
trialism of India. 


HERMES TRISMEGISTE. Texte établi par A. D. Nock et traduit 
par A. J. Festucizre. Tome I, Traités I-XII: Poimandreés, pp. 
liii, 195; Tome II, Traités XIII-X VIII: Asclépivs, pp. 196-406. 
Paris, Société d’ Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1945—A new edition 
of the Greek text of the Corpus Hermeticum and of the Latin text 
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of the Asclepius accompanied by a French translation. The present 
two volumes are to be completed by a third which will contain the 
compilations of Stobaeus together with unpublished fragments and 
a general index. Professor Nock, who edited the text, promises an 
essay on the development of Hermetic literature for the third volume. 
The translation and extensive notes are by M. Festugiére. 


ETUDES SUR LA FABULATION PLATONICIENNE. Par 
PIERRE—-MAXIME SCHURL. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1947. Pp. vi, 124.—A collection of essays—some of which are here 
published for the first time—on the function of myth in Plato’s 
philosophy. The discussion centers on two fundamental themes: 
the idea of proportion as it finds expression in myths; and the use 
of certain objects and mechanisms, primarily astronomical, for the 
sensible representation of the intelligible world. An introduction on 
the state of Platonic studies since 1918 precedes the essays. 


IL SACRIFICIO COME SIGNIFICATO DEL MONDO. Per 
Antonio A.LioTtTa. Roma, Editrice Perella, 1947. Pp. ii, 176. To 
be reviewed. 


HISTORIA DE LA FILOSOFIA EN HISPANOAMERICA. 
Por Ramon INsuA Ropricuez. Ecuador, S. A., Universidad de 
Guayaquil, 1945. Pp. 203. To be reviewed. 
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NOTES 


We have received the following statement concerning the philosophical journal 
Analysis. 

Analysis, whose publication had to be suspended in 1940, will reappear in 
October, 1947. 


Analysis appeared regularly from 1933 to 1940. Its aim was to facilitate written 
philosophical discussion by the publication of short, exploratory papers, with 
rapid exchange of views by different writers. Among its contributors were H. B. 
Acton, A. J. Ayer, M. Black, M. Cornforth, C. A. Mace, G. Ryle, J. Wisdom, 
and J. H. Woodger ; and the late H. W. B. Joseph, J. Laird, M. Schlick, A. Sidg- 
wick, and L. S. Stebbing. A number of young philosophers also made their first 
appearance in Analysts. 


The new Analysis, like the old, will appear six times a year. The first number 
of the volume will come come out at the beginning of October, and the volume 
will usually be completed within the academic year, October to June. Its cost 
will be $2.12 a year; in Great Britain, 10s.6d. 


Contributions will usually, as in the past, take the form of articles 1,000—2,000 
words in length, dealing with single, precisely definable problems. Unless there 
is any school whose views cannot be presented in this form, contributions from 
all philosophical standpoints will be acceptable. It is hoped that young writers 
will not hesitate to submit contributions, and that there will be papers discussing 
philosophical problems arising from the physical sciences and psychology, as 
well as the topics which are traditional among the philosophers. Replies and 
counterreplies will be encouraged, and the interval between acceptance and 
publication of an article will be made as short as is humanly possible. 


Analysis will be edited by A. E. Duncan-Jones, with the advice and co-opera- 
tion of A. J. Ayer, R. B. Braithwaite, Herbert Dingle, C. A. Mace, A. M. Mac- 
Iver, and H. H. Price. 

The difficulties of launching and maintaining what is in effect a new philo- 
sophical journal at the present time are obvious. To continue publication, Analysis 
will need a substantially larger circulation than it had before the war. It is hoped 
that all who believe that the existence of such a periodical as Analysis meets a 
need will (1) become subscribers as soon as possible, (2) make the paper’s 
existence known to other people likely to be interested. 

Orders for the next volume should be sent to the publisher, Basil Blackwell, 
Broad Street, Oxford, England. Communications for the editor should be sent 
to A. E. Duncan-Jones, The University, Birmingham 3, England. 


Officers of the Southwestern Philosophical Conference for the current year 
are: Gustav Mueller, President; Archie J. Bahm, Vice-President; and Anna 
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D. McCracken, Secretary-Treasurer ; and these, together with Hubert G. Alex- 
ander, Edward S. Robinson, and R. A. Tsanoff comprise the Executive Committee. 


The Ninth International Congress of Philosophy (Congrés-Descartes), which 
took place in Paris in August, 1937, accepted at its final session the Dutch Gov- 
ernment’s invitation to meet again in the Netherlands. The Tenth Congress would 
have met in Groningen, in September, 1941, had not the war prevented this. In 
February, 1940, an indefinite delay of the Congress was agreed upon. 

The organizing committe have decided, in agreement with the board-of the 
preceding congress and the “Institut international de philosophie,” to summon 
the Congress to Amsterdam during the summer of 1948 to meet at a date yet 
to be arranged between August 15 and September 15. 

The Congress will reflect as far as possible the philosophical activities during 
the years since 1937. They consider a meeting of representatives of divergent 
currents of thought as highly profitable, provided it is inspired by a desire for 
objectivity and mutual respect. On the other hand they are anxious to prevent 
the Congress from becoming merely a fortuitous encounter of these tendencies 
where, in spite of all objectivity, the impression of a total lack of unity would 
prevail. 


Copies of the January, March, and May, 1946, numbers of THe Review have 
become exhausted but are still in demand. Accordingly anyone willing to dispose 
of such extra copies of the above issues as he may have in his possession is 
earnestly requested to inform the editors at once. 


The Creighton Club held its forty-eighth regular meeting in Rochester, New 
York, on April 26 and 27. Professor George H. Sabine of Cornell University 
led a discussion on “Some Prospects of Democracy”; Professor Milton Williams 
presented a paper “On the Name and Nature of Metaphysics”; and Dr. W. W. 
Rogers of Colgate University, a paper on “Method of Philosophy.” 


Professor Alburey Castell has been appointed Visiting Professor of Philosophy 
for the Autumn Quarter, 1947; and Professor John Herman Randall, Jr., has 
been appointed Visiting Professor of Philosophy for the Winter and Spring 
Quarters, 1948, at the University of Washington. 

Professor Everett J. Nelson has been appointed Executive Officer of the 
Department of Philosophy at the University of Washington. 


The desperate and continued need for American publications to serve as tools 
of physical and intellectual reconstruction abroad has been made vividly apparent 
by appeals from scholars in many lands. The American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries has been urged to continue meeting this need at least 
through 1947. The Book Center is therefore making a renewed appeal for 
American books and periodicals—for technical and scholarly books and periodicals 
in all fields and particuarly for publications of the last ten years. We shall es- 
pecially welcome complete or incomplete files of THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 

The generous support which has been given to the Book Center has made it 
possible to ship more than 700,000 volumes abroad in the past year. It is hoped 
to double this amount before the Book Center closes. The books and periodicals 
which your personal or institutional library can spare are urgently needed and 
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will help in the reconstruction which must preface world understanding and 
peace. 

Ship your contributions to the American Book Center, care of The Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., freight prepaid, or write to the Center for 
further information. 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


PuiLosopHy XXII 81: George E. Hughes, An Examination of the Argument 
from Theology to Ethics; W. H. F. Barnes, Is Philosophy Possible? A Study 
of Logical Positivism ; A. H. Basson and D. J. O’Connor, Language and Philos- 
ophy: Some Suggestions for an Empirical Approach; W. R. Inge, The Perennial 
Philosophy, by Aldous Huxley; Philosophical Survey: Philosophy in Italy. 


THE JoURNAL OF PuiLtosopHy XLIV 6: Rudolf Carnap, Probability as a 
Guide in Life; John Wild, What Is Realism?; David L. Miller, de Laguna’s 
Interpretation of G. H. Mead; John L. Harvey, A Note on Categories. 7: E. A. 
Burtt, Value and Existence; Rosamond Kent Sprague, The Ontological Signif- 
icance of Negation. 8: J. W. Robson, Going beyond Experience; Francis S. 
Haserot, The Meaning of Rationalism. 9: Victor Lowe, Empirical Method in 
Metaphysics; Alexander Litman, Prehension as Relation; Archie J. Bahm, 
Organic Unity and Emergence. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH VII 3: Aron Gurwitsch, 
On the Object of Thought; V. J. McGill, The Bearing of Phenomenology on 


‘Psychology; Frits Kaufman, On Imagination; F. Galperin, Recent Views on 


the Mass and Extension of the Electron (translated from the Russian) ; Henry 
Veatch, A Note on the Metaphysical Grounds for Freedom, with Special Refer- 
ence to Professor Lovejoy’s Thesis in The Great Chain of Being; Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, The Duality of the Thomistic Theology: A Reply to Mr. Veatch; 
Sidney Hook, From Question to Assertion: A Rejoinder to Professor Demos; 
Harold Taylor, Some Questions and Answers; Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Don 
José Vasconcelos. 


THE JoURNAL oF SymsBo.tic Locic XII 1. Emil L. Post, Recursive Unsolva- 
bility of a Problem of Thue; Ruth C. Barcan, The Identity of Individuals in a 
Strict Functional Calculus of Second Order; Charles A. Baylis, Ninth Meeting 
of the Association for Symbolic Logic. 


Etuics LVII 2: Richard McKeon, Economic, Political, and Moral Com- 
munities in the World Society ; Arnold Bergstraesser, Wilhelm Dilthey and Max 
Weber: An Empirical Approach to Historical Synthesis; Nathan Rotenstreich, 
On the Intellectual Crisis of Our Time; Marjorie Grene, On Some Distinctions 
Between Men and Brutes; C. V. Srinivasa Murthy, Value and Objective Im- 
mortality ; James Feibleman, The Master-Myth and the Modern Artist. 


PHILosopHy oF Science XIV 2: Erwin Biser, Entity and Aspects (As Per- 
taining to Physical Theory); Mapheus Smith, A Note on the Progressive 
Generalization of Data; Everett W. Hall, On the Nature of the Predicate,.“Veri- 
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fied” ; Hugh R. King, A. N. Whitehead and the Concept of Metaphysics; Gustav 
Bergmann, Sense Data, Linguistic Conventions, and Existence; Philip Chapin 
Jones, Communication in Philosophy. 


SoctaAL RESEARCH XIV 1: Max Ascoli, Alexander H. Pekelis, 1902-1946; 
Bryn J. Hovde, UNESCO; Boris Pregel, Peacetime Uses of Atomic Energy; 
Joseph A. Berger, Displaced Persons—A Human Tragedy of World War II; 
Denazification (with a Foreword by Alvin Johnson) ; Frieda Wunderlich, Social 
Insurance Versus Poor Relief; Hans Neisser, Employment in 1947 (Note) ; 
Ephraim Fischoff, Immigrant Adjustment in Yankee City (Note). 


Tue AntiocH Review VII 1: Reuben S. Nathan, American Magazines for 
Export; Joachim Joesten, The Strange Ways of German Democracy; Wendell 
C. Gordon, Access to Raw Materials and the Balance of Trade; Paul Selvin, 


The Blotter Woman (A Story) ; Karl F. Zeisler, Costs—A Barrier to Culture; . 


John J. Honigmann, The New Attack on Cultural Lag; Manmatha N. Chatterjee, 
New Ideas for Old: Socio—Politics vs. Geopolitics ; Jrvin Stock, A Box of Candy 
(A Story); Markam P. Bryant, The Thirteen Thousand; Bertram D. Wolfe, 
Diego Rivera—People’s Artist; Lloyd Ross, The Philosophy of the Australian 
Labor Movement; Jack Barbash, Union Leadership. 


THE PersonaList XXVIII 2: The Editor, The Mills of God; Matila Ghyka, 
Russell’s Scientific Philosophy; George Watson, Russell’s Basic Propositions; 
D. S. Robinson, Hocking’s Political Philosophy ; John R. Moreland, White April: 
Verse; Herbert L. Searles, Dewey and the New Liberalism; Sterling M. Mc- 
Murrin, Montague’s Promethean Religion. 


TuHouGuHt XXII 84: James Forrestal, J. L. Monks, G. N. Shuster, Gabriel 
Marcel, Editorials; Ross Hoffman, The Spanish Question in World Politics; 
Robert Ingrim, Diplomacy in Ideological Fetters; Michel Riquet, The Havoc of 
War; James Collins, Philosophical Themes in G. M. Hopkins; Luigi Sturzo, 
Some Notes on the Problem of Education; Gabriel M. Liegey, Faith and the 
Origin of Liturgical Art. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ArT Criticism V 3: C. J. Ducasse, Aesthe- 
tics and the Aesthetic Activities; Margaret Marcus, The Romantic Garden in 
Persia; William G. McCollom, Illusion in Poetic Drama; Helmut Hungerland, 
Suggestions for Procedure in Art Criticism; Barbara Mettler, The Relation of 
Dance to the Visual Arts; William Sener Rusk, Some Applications of Keyes’ 
Language of Vision. 


Tue Review oF Poritics IX 2: Stefan T. Possony, The Lessons of the First 
Atomic Year; Elmer Plischke, Denazifying the Reich; Maurice de Gandillac, 
France Faces Germany; Frank O’Malley, The Wasteland of William Blake; 
Waldemar Gurian, Lamennais; Otto Karrer, Newman and the Spiritual Crisis 
of the Occident. 


THe Hispert JourNAL XLV 3: R. Nicol Cross, Bertrand Russell’s History 
of Western Philosophy; Arnold Lunn, The Sickness of Christendom; Hugh 
Brown, Loisy’s View of Christianity; Perovsky—Petrovo-Solovovo, Damnation 
for Unbelief an Integral Element in Christian Doctrine; G. Stephens Spinks, 
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Christianity Returns to the East; Richard North, Semantics, the Science of 
Mutual Understanding; 4. H. Birch, The Abuse of Metaphor; A. R. Cripps, 
A Disastrous Obsession in Peacemaking and an Alternative; G. F. McCleary, 
Paganism and Race Suicide; A. M. P. Dawson, A Victorian Prophet with a 
Message for To-day; H. M. Wilson, Good and Bad People in Literature; C. F. 


- Rathbone, The Teaching of Religion; J. Butterworth, On Teaching Doctrine; 


A. R. Williams, Christian Communism; S. H. Mellone, Survey of Recent Philo- 
sophical and Theological Literature. 


Tue Tuomist X 2: Walter Farrell, Twentieth Century Apostle; James R. 
Gillis, The Case for Confirmation; Thomas C. Donlan, The Beauty of God; 
Walter M. Conlon, The Certitude of Hope (Part II). 


JoURNAL OF THE History oF Ipeas VIII 2: Morton G. White, The Revolt 
Against Formalism in American Social Thought of the Twentieth Century; 
Gretchen L. Finney, Ecstasy and Music in Seventeenth-Century England; 
Eva Maria Neumeyer, The Landscape Garden as a Symbol in Rousseau, Goethe, 
and Flaubert; William Irvine, Shaw, the Fabians, and the Utilitarians; Maxi- 
milian Beck, Plato’s Problem in the Parmenides; Ronald B. Levinson, A Note 
on One of James’s Favorite Metaphors; Paul O. Kristeller, Bruno’s Trial. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XXVII 2: V. A. Demant, Ancient Heresy and 
Modern Unbelief; Roger Hazelton, God and the Soul: Augustine on the Devo- 
tional Life; John K. McCreary, The Religious Philosophy of Samuel Alexander ; 
Herbert H. Farmer, Some Reflections on Professor Wieman’s New Book; Allen 
Wikgren, The Revised Standard New Testament. 


THE Review OF RELIGION XI 3: Kurt von Fritz, Pandora, Prometheus, and 
the Myth of the Ages; Herta Pauly, The Bond of Perfectness: The Two Con- 
ceptions of Perfection in Western Culture, and Their Christian Synthesis ; David 
E. Roberts, The Concept of Dread: A Review Article. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXIX 2: W. Norman Pittenger, God and 
the World: Their Relationship as Seen in Jewish Prophecy ; Edward L. Parsons, 
Unity Within the Protestant Episcopal Church; Alden Drew Kelley, Authority 
and Freedom in Worship (Church Congress Syllabus 46); John S. Marshall, 
Hooker’s Doctrine of God; Mary E. Clarkson, The Antecedents of the High- 
Priest Theme in Hebrews; Cyril C. Richardson, “Blessed Is He That Cometh 
in the Name of the Lord”; Sherman E. Johnson, Dr. Cirlot on Apostolic Suc- 
cession. 


THE Harvard THEOLOGICAL REvIEw XL 1: Robert M. Grant, The Decalogue 
in Early Christianity; M. L. W. Laistner, Antiochene Exegesis in Western 
Europe During the Middle Ages; Francis P. Magoun, Jr., On Some Survivals 
of Pagan Belief in Anglo-Saxon England; Harold B. Kuhn, The Problem of 
Human Self-Transcendence in the Dialectical Theology; F. M. Heichelheim, 
Zeus Peloris; Edgar J. Goodspeed, Thomas Jefferson and the Bible. 


SpecutuM XXII 1: Carl Stephenson, Notes on the Composition and Inter- 
pretation of Domesday Book; Lincoln B. Spiess, An Introduction to the Pre- 


St Martial Practical Sources of Early Polyphony ; George L. Mosse, Change and 
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Continuity in the Tudor Constitution; John R. Williams, Godfrey of Rheims, 
a Humanist of the Eleventh Century ; Jacob J. Rabinowitz, The Title De Migran- 
tibus of the Lex Salica and the Jewish Herem Hayishub; Archibald Ross Lewis, 
The Development of Town Government in Twelfth Century Montpellier; Curt 
F. Bihler, The Phillipps Manuscript of Provencal Poetry Now MS. 819 of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library; Peter Charanis, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire 
Under the First Palaeologi; Miriam Schild Bunim, Further Notes on Space in 
Mediaeval Painting and the Forerunners of Perspective; Harry L. Levy, Isidoes, 
Etymologiae, VIII, 9, 9; Ruth Ellis Messenger, Hymnista. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LX 1: H. Helson, Adaptation-Level 
as Frame of Reference for Prediction of Psychophysical Data; K. G. Wing, The 
Role of the Optic Cortex of the Dog in the Retention of Learned Responses 
to Light: Conditioning with Light and Food; A. D. Salomon, Visual Field 
Factors in the Perception of Direction; L. B. Kleemeier and R. W. Kleemeier, 
Effects of Benzedrine Sulfate (Amphetamine) on Psychomotor Performance; 
L. Postman, Time-Error as a Function of the Method of Experimentation; V. R. 
Fisichelli and H. Misiak, Critical Flicker Frequency and the Reversals of Ap- 
parent Movement in Lissajous Figures; R. A. Littman and V. M. Tye, Group 
Experiments and Demonstrations in Learning; A Pi Sufier, The Third Dimen- 
sion in the Projection of Motion Pictures. 


JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXXVII 1: G. A. Kimble, Condi- 
tioning as a Function of the Time between Conditioned and Unconditioned 
Stimuli; J. C. Franklin and J. Brozek, The Relation between Distribution of 
Practice and Learning Efficiency in Psychomotor Performance; B. F. Ritchie, 
Studies in Spatial Learning. III. Two Paths to the Same Location and Two 
Paths to Two Different Locations; E. C. Tolman, B. F. Ritchie, and D. Kalish, 
Studies in Spatial Learning. IV. The Transfer of Place Learning to Other 
Starting Paths; M. G. Preston, Anne Spiers, and Joyce Trasoff, On Certain 
Conditions Controlling the Realism and Irrealism of Aspirations; H. N. Peters, 
and Fern T. Rodgers, Experimental Studies of the Judgmental Theory of Feel- 
ing. VII. The Influence of Nonmanipulative Responses; Rosalea Ann Schonbar, 
The Modification of Judgments in a Group Situation; Helen E. Peixotto, Pro- 
active Inhibition in the Recognition of Nonsense Syllables; E. A. Haggard and 
R. Gerbrands, An Apparatus for the Measurement of Continuous Changes in 
Palmar Skin Resistance. 


PsycHoLocicaL BuLLetiIn XLIV 2: George A. Miller, The Masking of 
Speech; W. F. Long and C. H. Lawshe, Jr., The Effective Use of Manipulative 
Tests in Industry ; Leon Festinger, The Treatment of Qualitative Data by “Scale 
Analysis”; Roger G. Barker, Manual of Child Psychology: Special Review. 


PsycHoLocicaL Review LIV 2: Frank N. Freeman, Charles Hubbard Judd: 
1873-1946; Rudolf Arnheim, Perceptual Abstraction and Art; John P. Seward, 
A Theoretical Derivation of Latent Learning; William W. Martin, Conscious- 
ness as Organismic Physiological Functioning. 


THe Mana-Bopur LIV 9-10: Christmas Humphreys, Twelve Principles of 
Buddhism; C. C. Mani, Where the Buddha Turned the Wheel of the Law; Ram 
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Narain Rau, The Tibetan Way; Francis Story, The Future of Buddhist Educa- 
tion. 11-12: Francis Story, The Future of Buddhist Education; Upasaka W. 
Persian, The Inside World of Asia Against that of Europe; Narada Thera, 
Our Visit to Nepal; Nicholas Roerich, Freedom. 


REVUE D'HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HIsTorRE GENERAL DE LA CIvIL- 
IsATION N S Fasc. 44 Octobre-Décembre 1946: J. Humbert, Linguistique et 
histoire des civilisations; M. de Gandillac, Idéalisme et réalisme dans la pensée 
anglaise contemporaine ; J. Pinchon, Les Variantes du Crime de Sylvestre Bon- 
nard; R. Foreville et M. Mollat, Bibliographie pour l'étude de la société 
féodale en France; J.-B. Barrére, Du caractére au génie littéraire. 


ARCHIVES DE PHILOSOPHIE XVII Cahier 1: E. Le Roy, B. Romeyer, P. Kuch- 
arsky, A. Forest, P. D’Aurec, A. Bremond, A. Ricour, Bergson et Bergsonisme. 


Les Erupes CLassigues XIV 3-4: Les Etudes classiques, Le Grec en danger ; 
R. Allain, Quelques aspects de l’uniteé de l’Enéide; P. Defourny, Le Printemps 
dans l’ode a Sestius (I, 4); P. Cloché, La Politique extérieure d’Athénes, de 
454-453 a 446-445 avant J—C.; M. Dessaintes, G. Duhamel et le cycle des 
“Salavin”; A. Willot, Jeunesse contemporaine: quelques traits de psychologie. 
XV 1: H. Bardon, Quinte—Curce; X. Tilliette, Virgil. et la maison; J. Fonsny, 
Une Tempéte sous la Coupole. 


GREGORIANUM XXVII 4: A. Van Lantschoot, L’Assomption de la Sainte 
Vierge chez les Coptes; W. Bertrams, Die Eigennatur des Kirchenrechts; A. 
Little, A Metaphysical Argument Against the Possibility of Immediate Action 
from a Distance; L. Lopetegui, La Secretaria de Estado de paulo V. y la com- 
posicién del “Defensio Fidei” de Suarez ; F. Morandini, I1 Congresso Internazion- 
ale di Filosofia. 


“ScrENTIA” LXXXI 1-2: G. Armellini, La Fine del mondo secondo gli 
astronomi moderni; G. Tiercy, Le Probléme des horloges a pendule; A. R. Moore, 
Acetylcholine as a Chemical Factor in the Transmission of the Nerve Impulse; 
M. Thomas, Les Anciens Philosophes et le probléme de I’instinct; T. Terni, 
Les Etapes fondamentales des l’Embryologie. 
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Just Out -- 


BASIC 
PROBLEMS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


By BRONSTEIN, KRIKORIAN, 
and WIENER, 
College of the City of New York 


This stimulating new text intro- 
duces the reader to fundamental 
problems as treated by the great 
philosophers, and presents the op- 
posing points of view, as an 
inducement to individual thinking. 


Covers Ethics...Political Philoso- 
sophy...Philosophy of History, 
of Science...Methodology...The- 
ories of Knowledge, of Art, of 
Reality...Philosophy of Religion 
...the Nature of Philosophy. 


CRITICAL 
THINKING 


An Introduction to 
Logic, Semantics, and _ Scientific 
Method 


By MAX BLACK, 
Cornell University 


As a basic college text for a first 
course in Logic, this study leads 
the student to think critically 
about the modes of argument used 
by himself and encountered in 
writing or in oral discussion. 


Two notable features of this work 
are— 


—the particular attention paid to 
the actual process of argument. 
—innovations of theory: the 
syllogism approached through con- 
temporary criticisms, a new presen- 
tation of “Mill's methods” of 
induction, and emphasis on con- 
tinuity between science and com- 
mon-sense procedure. 








ETHICS AND 
SOCIAL 
POLICY 


By DEAN WAYNE A. R. LEYS, 
Roosevelt College 


An up-to-the-minute discussion of 
ethical philosophies with reference 
to law, economics, education, sex 
and health, and politics. 








A PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION 


By EDGAR 
SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN, 
Boston University 


This work is unique for its pre- 
dominantly philosophical, rather 
than historical or psychological, 
treatment of the philosophy of 
religion. All prevailing viewpoints 
on all great problems are lucidly 
discussed. 


Send for your approval copies 
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